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WAR AIMS AND AMERICA’S AIMS' 
BY MAX ASCOLI 


Tne war was about two years old when, a few weeks ago, the two 
responsible leaders of the two Atlantic democracies attempted for 
the first time a formulation of war aims. People belonging to the 
most opposite denominations had been clamoring for such a docu- 
ment ever since September 1939. During the first months of the 
war, when it was called phony, all men whose business or passion 
it was to plan were busy with the preparation or peddling of blue- 
prints for the reconstruction of the world after the war. In 1941 
idealists and reformers were still busy trying to foresee the trends 
of a possible, ordered, democratic future, but their zest was some- 
how marred by uneasy forebodings and by the presence of un- 
congenial newcomers like Senator Wheeler in the ranks of those 
clamoring for war aims. The idea of war aims, until the fall of 
France, meant searching for a realizable democratic utopia; after 
that event, for some people, it came to mean appeasement and 
Munich. 

To the men who were leading the actual fight, the clamor for 
war aims seemed to be equally irritating whether it came from 
dreamy idealists or from Munich-minded politicians. How could 
we imagine Winston Churchill, engrossed in waging the war with 
every ounce of his indomitable courage, taking time off to draft 
fourteen or thirty-eight points outlining the future construction 
of the world? 

Churchill today is in the same position as Clemenceau during 
the last year of the first World War. Wilson and his brain trusters 
could toy with the idea of the Fourteen Points: “Moi, je fais la 
guerre.” President Roosevelt too, like Wilson, formulated some 
ideas that might be considered as war aims. “Freedom of speech 


1 This article has been prepared in connection with the Peace Research Project 
of the Graduate Faculty. 
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and expression—everywhere in the world. . . . Freedom for every 
person to worship God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 
. . . Freedom from want—everywhere in the world. . . . Free- 
dom from fear—everywhere in the world. . . .” All of this is noble 
and should stir the heart of every decent man—everywhere in 
the world. The Churchill attitude seemed to intimate that there 
is only one freedom that really matters, and that is freedom from 
Nazism—everywhere in the world. 

In the eight points, the one aim of Churchill has been blended 
with the more universal ideas of Roosevelt, and the absolute need 
of freedom from Nazism has been reiterated in eight different 
principles. They demand restoration of the conquered nations and 
self-determination of peoples; they forecast possibly a new Inter- 
national Labour Office, and possibly but by no means certainly a 
new League of Nations, with or without teeth; they express a 
preference for free trade, for freedom of the seas and for gradual 
disarmament, to be prefaced by actual disarmament of the ag- 
gressor nations. The chief aim of the eight points is to do away 
with an abominable past—the appalling period of history stretch- 
ing from 1933, the year Hitler came to power, until today. 

It is certainly of the greatest importance that the United States, 
through Mr. Roosevelt, commits itself to an undeviating course 
toward the achievement of freedom from Nazism, no matter what 
the price may be. It is equally important that Great Britain, 
through Mr. Churchill, acknowledges the necessity of outlining 
a future order of the world. Yet I do not think it is disloyal to these 
two truly great men to say that the formulation of real war aims 
on the part of England is at least as far off as participation by the 
American people in a “shooting war”; and that both nations still 
have a long and hard way to go before becoming aware of the 
radical political and economic reconstruction that they must un- 
dertake and lead, so that the world may have peace. 

The hard fact is that nations cannot be allowed to choose what- 
ever political regime they please, for we have learned that there 
are certain types of internal order that develop into a menace to 
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all men. In other words, if we want to guarantee to every man 
the enjoyment of the four freedoms we cannot leave them to the 
uncontrolled interpretation and administration of the various 
national states, which means of the local groups of successful poli- 
ticians. Such politicians may be men like Hitler or Mussolini or 
Laval. There will never be peace in our time unless a new inter- 
national political and economic structure is created, so strong as 
to impose international obligations and responsibilities on the 
holders of economic and political power. 

Cancellation of the past is not enough. Even the successful re- 
sistance of England is not enough. Freedom from Nazism cannot 
be gained unless a new hope is given to men of all races. To defeat 
Hitler, who now speaks and acts as the leader of Europe, men must 
surge to arms in every country of Europe and of the world. It must 
be a revolution as well as a war: a revolution and a war of the 
French and of the Italian and of the German and of the Polish 
peoples, in fact of all the peoples of Europe, turning on their own 
leaders who have betrayed them or on the masters who are at 
present torturing them. Men seldom fight for denial. We say the 
European nations fight for their existence. But whose existence? 
Of the man or of the institution? Of individuals or of national 
honor? The men, at a certain point, can decide that if they subject 
themselves to a conqueror their lives may be guaranteed. We have 
the example of France before us, still inscrutable in its details but 
unequivocal in its meaning. 

For about two years we have been gripped in an intolerable 
dilemma. It seemed that we could not have war aims until Nazism 
had been destroyed: but Nazism could not be destroyed unless we 
had war aims. Now we begin to break free of this dilemma. The 
importance of the eight points is that they officially and formally 
open the quest for war aims. From here we can move forward, but 
we see how arduous is the road ahead. Part of the difficulty comes 
from the fact that we are still haunted by the ghost of the Fourteen 
Points. But the real difficulty, I think, comes from the unique 
character of the present war. 
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This is not a war of imperialisms, it is not a war of nations or 
of classes. The Germans themselves have been forced to run pant- 
ing in the tumultuous course of their revolutions and their vic- 
tories, always inventing new war aims that are constantly out- 
stripped by the new situations they themselves have helped to 
create. It is not a war of some people against some other people. 
It started eighteen years ago, as the civil war of Italy. During 
these eighteen years it has spread as the civil war of Germany, of 
Austria, Spain, France, Yugoslavia; today it is the world civil war. 

It is the civil war of a world that modern civilization and mod- 
ern technology have unified but that the leading democracies 
have failed to unite. The party of destruction and of hatred stirs 
the fire of the civil war in every country on earth, and wants to 
have the destruction totalitarian and universal. Our minds fail 
to see the extent and depth of the destruction, just as we failed 
to foresee its scope and to counteract its agents. 

Some nations have been destroyed without resistance, like 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania; others have put up some resistance, 
like Belgium and France; some are now being destroyed in the 
effort of resisting, like England. It is not only a matter of physical 
devastation, of the wrecking of buildings and factories, of the 
slaughtering of men and women. No matter how the war ends, 
England will never be the same again. The financial center of 
the world will no longer be in London; the Empire, if it survives, 
will no longer be headed by that one nation of the British Com- 
monwealth which is located too close to the heart of Europe. 

How could the present leaders of England, whether of the Right 
or the Left, determine their real war aims when their only goal 
is resistance, and their resistance means the gradual destruction of 
their own nation in the effort of stopping the enemy? There is no 
escape from devastation in present-day Europe. There is only the 
difference between fighting back or lying down, while the process 
of devastation goes on. Fighting back quickens the pace of de- 
struction, but forces it, perhaps, to spend its energy more quickly, 
and brings nearer the moment when it may be brought under 
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control. Reversing the policy of Munich, England now fights Ger- 
many on all fronts, in Norway, in France, in Greece and in Crete 
—until, it is thought, something in the German armor will crack. 

The present war is essentially aimless. If the Nazis should win, 
their new order would mean the debasement of life in all its as- 
pects, from the standard of living to the sense of beauty, in every 
country on earth. But even the Nazis, until a short time ago, did 
not know about their “new order,” and at present have no way 
of enforcing it other than by mass destruction of property, starva- 
tion of nations and wholesale death. They have been driven into 
this war because the civil war of Germany could not stop at the 
boundaries of Germany, just as the civil war of Italy could not 
stop at the boundaries of Italy, but led the Italians to fight for and 
subject themselves to the Germans. As to the so-called democratic 
nations, their ultimate goal seems to be to go back to a condition 
of the past, to the times before this series of collapses began. But 
that very past has collapsed, or is collapsing, in the present fighting. 

This is not a war fought with aims. Nobody knows what the 
shape and the character of human society will be after this war, 
as our patterns of knowledge have collapsed and the forces that 
have precipitated the war are still unleashed. 


The reasoning of the American isolationists comes in at this 
point with the weight of a powerful argument. If this war is aim- 
less destruction, why not bend all American efforts to staying out 
of it? Just as England is being ruined by her resistance, so our 
democratic institutions would be wrecked by our effort to fight 
for democracy. How can we hope to preserve our freedoms while 
subjecting ourselves to a merciless strain in defending the free- 
doms of other people? And who are we to take upon our shoulders 
such a crusading mission? Have we not wrongs and evils enough 
to take care of right here at home? So run the arguments of the 
isolationists, as formulated by one of the most articulate among 
them, President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 

It is childish to deny the weight of these arguments. Those 
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among the isolationists who are earnest and honest realize a tragic a 
fact that many of the interventionists, in the earnestness and hon- st 
esty of their struggle, tend to overlook: the fact that the war tl 
against Hitler gradually consumes and radically transforms the a 
institutions and ideals in defense of which it is fought. This is te 
why the anti-Hitler action so far has been spotty, chaotic and con- st 


stantly prompted by the enemy. This is why war aims are so diffi- a 
cult to define and are still so vague. The democracies, by the e 
very exertion of fighting, bring to a close the era that they want d 
to perpetuate. After so much destruction, after so much suffering W 
imposed on the peoples of Europe, how is it conceivable to have, 


as has been advocated by Secretary Eden, a coalition of European g 
peoples counterbalancing the might and the skill of the German u 
nation? Even if this were possible after the disarmament of Ger- te 
many, in accordance with the last of the eight points, how could n 
such a regime be anything but an Anglo-Saxon hegemony? t 

Hitler’s greatest strength so far has been that the leaders of the fi 
democracies have had to fight against the order of things that has p 
produced them, and to fight for something they do not know and tl 
possibly, if they could know, would hate. That is why so much p 
of the fighting has been done for Hitler, by men harassed, sur- is 
prised and finally defeated by him. That is why this war has been t 
such an appalling revolution, marked as every revolution is by a A 


cruel disproportion between what men want to do and what they 
actually achieve, what they think they are doing and what they 


actually do. A revolution is a bankruptcy of reason; a total discon- n 
nection of motives and intentions from results; an indiscriminate tl 
tossing of men into power or into abjection, with little or no rela- tl 


tion between what they are or do and what becomes of them. Oo 

American isolationists possibly realize the revolutionary char- O 
acter of the present war more deeply than do the interventionists, a 
who talk about revolution, even about their revolution, but do t 
not define it. Therefore it is disheartening to see how the isola- b 
tionists, after having fully realized the destructive character of this t 
war and the ineffectiveness of the effort to find adequate aims tl 
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ic and justifications for the democratic side, proceed in their next 
n- step to seek evasions of and shelter from a devastation that they 
ar themselves assert is beyond control. So they rely on the oceans, 
le as if the revolutionary forces had always taken the shape of ex- 
is ternal naval or military aggression. They rely on American 
1- strength and American wealth, as if the strength and wealth of 
1- a nation were not the magnet for Hitler’s attack. And they can 
e even sink so low as to rely on Hitler, as if Hitler were in a con- 
t dition to say a single word on which men can rely, and as if he 
g were in control of the revolution that has assumed his name. 

, Those who stand against aggression have no energy left to 
1 gauge the revolution. On the other hand those who have a better 
i understanding of the revolution have become passively subservient 
; to it, like the men of Vichy. Those who fight for freedom are 
not so free in their minds as to acknowledge the character of 
this war. But those who have a hazy vision of it are paralyzed by 
fear. The alignment of this nation into two camps, for or against 
3 participation in this war which is the world civil war, shows 
| that the first wave of the revolution is already here. The dis- 
proportion between what men do and what they think they do 
is already so great that some Americans think they act to keep 
the country at peace, while in themselves they are an evidence of 
America’s participation in the world civil war. 


The problem of war aims is not one of literary composition, 
not even one of factual research. It is the problem of stopping 
the aimless revolution in its spearhead, Hitler, and of regaining 
the freedom to act knowingly and aggressively. It is the problem 
of reestablishing the equilibrium and the proportion between 
our aims and our means, our purposes and our actions, so that 
all of us who are not on Hitler’s side, isolationists and interven- 
tionists, men from conquered and unconquered nations, may 
break the grip of Hitler’s clutches. It is the problem of bringing 
the revolutionary forces under human control, trying to meet 
them where we have the greatest possible chance of victory. 
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To regain freedom of action and thought in face of the enemy ur 
we must try to realize at least some of the conditions that have it 
given strength to the enemy. It must be emphasized once more in 
that the enemy is not Hitler, but the aimless revolution that has fa 
used Hitler and the terrific capacity for organization and endur- an 
ance of the captured German people as its most powerful weapon. in 
The enemy is the trend that has made one social group after 
another, one nation after another, stolid before the approach ol 
of the oncoming dangers, belatedly aware of their immediate h 
_ presence, frantic and feeble at the moment of the inevitable test. fc 
Until now the anti-fascist nations have been fighting a series of il 
badly interrelated defensive national wars against the onslaught W 
of world revolution. That revolution gained momentum when W 
democracy —first in Italy, then in Germany, and later all over il 
Europe—was unable to cope with the forces that challenged it. r 
The forces that are now vanquishing one nation after another t 
are the same as those which conquered Italy and Germany, and b 
are now proceeding like an avalanche that carries with it all that h 


it has engulfed. The democratic regimes in Italy and Germany 
fell because the Italian and German people could no longer pay I 
the price of democratic political life. The fascist technique has a 
always been the same: to multiply that price beyond all measure, S 
to make for constant social troubles and endless political in- t 
security, until the moment when the people are ready to accept s 
the fascist peace. Eighteen years after the March on Rome, the 1 
French people were forced to give up their political freedom é 
and their independence under exactly the same pressure, organ- ( 
ized by the same technique, which had compelled the Italian 
people to give up the institutions of political democracy. | 

Fascism has always the same technique and the same methods, 
no matter whether they are applied to a limited political group 
within a nation, or to a nation as a whole, rocked from within 
and without. It multiplies the cost of politics until, through in- 
ternal conflicts, strikes and wars, it reaches an unendurable level; 
it breaks down a social and political community into the atomic 
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unity of its harassed, panicky individual members; then, when 
it has done its grinding and imposed its peace, it proceeds with 
increased impetus to its next wrecking job. For this reason 
fascism is a world revolution; it disintegrates all existing societies 
and reduces them to the dust of isolated, fearful and starving 
individuals. 

But this revolution could never have got its start if the price 
of politics had not been already far too high for the average 
human being’s endurance. For the satisfaction of their needs of 
food, clothing, comfort and amusement, men have large-scale 
industrialism and finance capitalism. But for this they must pay 
with constant insecurity, with the hazards of maldistribution and 
with systematically stimulated greed. To be conscious partners 
in a commonwealth and makers of its destiny, men have the 
representative institutions of political democracy. But for this 
they must pay with political parties and elections and strife. To 
be members of a political community rooted in the past, men 
have nations. But for this they must pay with war. 

All this is the price of politics—the cost that all modern men 
must pay, without exemption, for the benefits they receive from 
association. Politics is what keeps men bundled together, by 
stimulating and satisfying their needs. The modern form of poli- 
tics multiplies and aggravates their needs by means of high-pressure 
salesmanship of goods or of ideologies. It had to break down some- 
where. Fascism is the final reckoning. It brings to the last possible 
extreme the technique of political or commercial salesmanship by 
considering the individual as clay that propaganda can mold in 
any shape. Not an iota of its technique or ideology can be con- 
sidered as new. It is the monopolistic concentration of all the exist- 
ing mechanisms of modern life, mercilessly speeded up and driven 
to work for its own sake. It resulted from the reluctance of certain 
peoples to continue to pay for politics with political uncertainty 
and social conflict and unbound capitalism. Everywhere it has 
increased the despair from which it arose. It is now sweeping 
over the world, like a curse of nature made up of all the un- 
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leashed machinery of men. It has always the same result, the 
reduction of all conquered nations to the dead level of tired 
individuals. So far it has found no match, because so far all at- 
tempts to counteract it, either appeasement or war, have acceler- 
ated that process of destruction on which it thrives. 


This aimless war has succeeded to date in spurring on the 
revolution that we call by the name of Hitler. The Poles and the 
Greeks fought bravely, yet there is only destruction now in Poland 
and Greece. England is intent on the process of resisting, yet the 
destruction of England is more and more complete every time an 
English town is rocked by bombs, or an English ship is sunk. 
The truth seems to be that so far this war has been a phase of 
the Nazi revolution, rather than the opening of a way out of it. 
Obviously the belief that there are nations exempted from the 
revolution and from destruction is but a symptom of that dis- 
location of modern politics which makes the revolution irresistible. 

The war is aimless because it is still Hitler's war, and Hitler 
is a blind weapon of methodical destruction. It is aimless because, 
as a result of fascism and as a phase of the Nazi revolution, it is 
in itself the feverish spasm in a horrible disease of modern life. 
There is more than rhetoric in the statement that the outcome 
of that disease, if not checked, can only be the death of civiliza- 
tion. There is some truth in the argument of those who claim 
that to take part in this war is to play into Hitler’s hands, and 
yet those are right who say that to make peace with Hitler means 
to open the door to him. Americans who are honestly against 
participation in the war, and who delude themselves with the 
idea that there is still a choice to be made, express the general 
abhorrence of all men for fascism and war. Every man in Europe 
who could cling even for a while to any pretext for self-deception 
would do the same. During the last two decades men have given 
abundant evidence of their capacity for self-deception. 

It is not war aims or peace aims that we are groping for, but 
life aims. War and peace have lost their meaning as long as 
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Hitler sweeps over the world. But life has a very definite, precise 
meaning to all those millions and millions of human beings who 
have been reduced to the absolute bareness of it, after having 
been squeezed and tossed about by all the mechanisms of modern 
politics. 

The price of political and social life has become exorbitant, 
and therefore we have Hitler and war. But the needs of life, the 
will to live of individuals and groups, the will to have life pro- 
tected by certain guarantees and rights, all this is as strong in our 
world today as it has ever been. It is not exactly Hitler alone 
that we must fight, or a peace after Hitler that we must prepare, 
but we must fight a mode of living and define our life aims. Once 
we are clear in our minds about our goals, we shall see that 
Hitler is a providential convergence of all that is wrong with 
our society. He is either our doom or our chance for the supreme 
test. Something much more important than victory over him 
can be gained if only we find such ground and such weapons 
as will allow us to face him. 

There is only one ground where the test is conceivable, one 
place where weapons can be forged strong enough to break Hit- 
ler’'s hold—the United States of America. England is consumed 
by the effort of fighting, but in the United States we still have 
the time and resources for transforming our economic and social 
structure while conducting the actual fighting. Yet we have here, 
in the dissent between interventionists and isolationists, the first 
American round of the world civil war. Here we have men of 
all the European races—men who came from the same countries 
whose quarrels helped to bring about Hitler and the breakdown 
of Europe. 

But the men who, in the course of three centuries, left Europe 
and created this country did not come here for the sake of con- 
quest. They came to follow in peace the aims of their lives. 
There was an element of imperialistic policy in the way the thir- 
teen colonies were ruled, but the American Revolution put an 
end to that. There was a danger of the North American continent 
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becoming split, like Europe, into warring nations, defined ac- 
cording to political or racial principles, but Abraham Lincoln 
and the Civil War put an end to that peril too. The country 
seemed to be completely sold to “big business,” but that trend 
was halted by the great depression and Franklin Roosevelt. So 
the American people grew, not as a nation and not as an empire, 
but as a people made of peoples, a society made of men. Strangely 
enough, all the racial and social discriminations carried from 
Europe flourished over here, the temptation to follow the road 
of nationalism and imperialism kept creeping in over and over 
again, but this people made of peoples has proved to be amazingly 
reluctant to fall into any one of the man-devouring ideologies 
or dogmas. Somehow these men have managed not to be utterly 
swallowed by political, ideological or technological leviathans. 

America grew as an autonomous branch of Europe, a civiliza- 
tion constantly enriched by the skill and ingenuity of Europe. 
But it has always been a different Europe, a Europe made of 
people and not of nations. In spite of the corruption and waste 
of politics and big business, in spite of the ingrained habits of 
racial discrimination, somehow the people have constantly proved 
to be wiser than their leaders, stronger than their institutions, 
kinder than their deep-rooted prejudices. 

In spite of everything, what was called the American Dream 
has never vanished from the hearts of the American people. It is 
the dream of a way of life, of aims of life, that guarantee for 
every man an education, a livelihood and the chance to grow 
according to the responsibilities that he can assume in his own 
community. 

Yet the United States is the country where unrestrained capital- 
ism has had iis broadest sweep, the country that went furthest in 
the cult of the modern and shining and ruthless. In Europe they 
used to call this “Americanism,” a word that was intended to 
mean soulless efficiency. The imitation of Americanism, the 
urge to have superdynamic, streamlined efficiency in political 
and social institutions, is one of the most obvious traits of the 
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ac: totalitarian mind. But in no other country has the belief been 
In so irrepressible, in spite of all abuses, that a man is a fellow and 
TY a fellow has some rights. Around the stubborn reliance on such 
nd rights the American Dream could constantly rally. 

So The whole relationship of America to Europe, however, has 
¢, utterly changed since Europe collapsed. Until recently America 
ly has been a supplement to Europe, an experiment of the European 
m races, and Europe has been the background, the playground and 
id the reservoir of America. The future of Europe used to be 
T measured in terms of America, and according to what America 
y was supposed to be that future was considered as alluring or 
hideous. The achievements of America used to be measured in 
y terms of Europe. Europe was the best market for the surplus of 
. American products. The marginal value of European luxuries and 


- ideas used to be determined by their possibility of being absorbed 
by the North American continent. 

Today America is no longer the appendix, the dream or the 
oddity of Europe. It is at present all that is left of Europe, still 
living under those conditions that, until recently, were generally 
considered as the only ones becoming to human beings. The life 
of all Europeans is smothered now under a destiny that leaves 
no room for chance or hope. It is because the Americans living 
today, or their fathers and grandfathers, experienced or feared 
such a destiny that America grew. 

True, we the Americans can still consider Europe as our point 
of reference, and accept its new values. In this case we could no 
longer represent the future of Europe, but present-day Europe 
would be the future of America. America has been the second 
chance of the European man, a great opportunity given to Euro- 
pean civilization. Hitler means the smothering of all chances and 
all hopes under the same irremovable destiny. There is no victory 
for him unless all the Americans, all those who came here and 
the sons and the grandsons of those who came, are caught and 
brought back to the conditions prevailing today in Europe. 

So far American history has been a combination of hard work 
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and lucky drifting. America has been sometimes the child prodigy, t 
sometimes the naughty child of Europe. New adventures could tl 
be risked, new modes of production and ways of living experi- n 
mented with, so long as the civilization of Europe was a kind I 
of safety net, diminishing the risks of so much working and daring. i 
It has been said many times that America has come of age. This C 
seems to be true only now, when the old civilization on which c 
Americans used to fall back is crumbling under the assault of d 
that aimless revolution we call Hitler. le 
b: 
The truth is that this is the American war. What is at stake th 
in this war is the preservation of the difference between America b 
and present-day Europe. It is strange to see how those Americans sc 
who claim to have the greater reliance on America’s difference m™ 
from Europe are unwilling to fight to preserve that difference. cc 
Just because this war is the reckoning of all the old quarrels of n 
Europe, Americans cannot allow the old trends to go on un- 
V 


abated without exposing themselves to certain destruction. And 
just because all men who have become Americans have experi- to 
enced something of that Europe, they can now recognize it, 


summed up and magnified in Hitler. “ 
The account with Europe has never been settled. Men came su 
over one by one or in little bands, bringing their skills, their T 
resentments and their urge to start anew. From here they have wl 
looked backward to the old countries, sometimes with scorn, - 
sometimes with a self-conscious embarrassment over their rapidly fe 
acquired wealth and power. Now the independence and com- or 
parative security that have been established by individual Ameri- sh 

cans for themselves must be reestablished by the American people 
as a whole. It is not enough to have once had a Declaration of fr 
Independence. It is not enough to have established a better stand- as 
ard of living. It is not enough to have got away. Now all this co 
can be lost, and actually is jeopardized. Now the problem is to of 
stay away, to avoid being caught and brought back to Europe. a | 
th 


So far there has been something casual, lucky and episodic in 
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the creation of America. Only at great historic moments have 
the reasons why America existed or had to exist appeared in the 
minds of many of its citizens. One such moment was when the 
Declaration of Independence was written, and the reason for 
independence was found in the nature of man. Another was at 
Gettysburg, when Lincoln said that if the Union won, the demo- 
cratic form of government would not perish from the earth. But 
during the long normal years of prosperity, the good luck of 
large masses of European immigrants to this continent was a 
barely explicable and sometimes shocking fact. Today the reason 
that Lincoln saw for the existence and prosperity of America 
begins to appear again. It was not exactly chance that brought 
so many men over here and multiplied them into a new nation 
made of men of all nations. The individual protest against the 
conditions of Europe, usually expressed in leaving Europe, is 
now to be organized over here, once and possibly forever. 

There is now no room for casual growth and lucky drifting. 
We are living in one of those moments when complicated his- 
torical situations become extraordinarily clear, and when the 
behavior of one generation can decide the destiny of men for 
centuries to come. As America is the remnant of Europe, it can 
survive only at the price of stopping the revolution in Europe. 
To settle affairs in Europe America must be within its own borders 
what it was intended to be—a country where the advantages of 
political life cannot be bought at the price of extinguishing the 
fellowship of man, a country where the institutions of politics 
or of business are shaped for men, and not where men are re- 
shaped to fit into institutions. 

The old confusion and casualness, all the shocking desertions 
from the acknowledged American standards, could be afforded 
as long as Europe was still the center of civilization. America 
could then play to the bewildered, envious or admiring audience 
of Europe; and individual Americans could hope to find in Europe 
a polish for their roughness and an escape from their cares. At 
the same time, to compensate for its waste of human life and ac- 
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cumulated skill, America could still draw on the fresh energy of 
new immigration from Europe. Now what is left of strength in 
Europe has all been organized for the destruction of America. 

But there are also in Europe the muted masses of men who 
have lost everything, who have been reduced to the absolute bare- 
ness of life and exposed in utter helplessness, with the collapse 
of all their political structures. This is the whole of Europe, all 
the men and all the women of every country in Europe. These 
men and women are suffering because they or their fathers or 
grandfathers did not happen to emigrate to America. Now their 
misery is increased and exploited by fascism, which, having swept 
over the whole of the continent, drives the European peoples 
toward the assault against America. 

Life as it still is in America now appears as the ultimate dream, 
the most unattainable aim of those who are left in Europe. Yet 
they will be driven to the conquest and destruction of America 
unless that order of life which Americans have established is 
made available to them. As to the Americans, either their dream 
will come true for them and for all men, or the joyful and com- 
paratively short escapade of the prodigal sons of Europe will come 
to an end. 

This is the amazing situation in which we, the Americans, find 
ourselves. To have peace on our borders we must be true to our- 
selves; and to be true to ourselves we must cooperate to bring 
peace to all men. The prodigal sons of western civilization are 
at present the survivors and the last armed custodians of that 
civilization. This means that we must redefine and rededicate our 
political and social institutions, redefine and rededicate our 
rights, strengthen ourselves for the fulfillment of our duties. The 
first duty is to fight Hitler, to stop the ravages of the aimless revolu- 
tion, with the full understanding that in the act of our fighting, 
the foundations for a new internal and world order are being laid. 

This is an enormous undertaking, but life is on our side, and 
the hearts of the men who for three centuries have been emigrat- 
ing from Europe into this great continent are stout and good. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
RECONSTRUCTION’ 


BY HANS STAUDINGER 


A YEAR ago the drawing up of blueprints for the political 
and economic future of the world was a very popular pastime, 
in the belligerent as well as in the neutral countries. The results, 
however, show more of wishful thinking and political and eco- 
nomic dogmatism than of reasoned plans for world reconstruc- 
tion. Since then the shattering events of the summer of 1940 
have shocked both participants and onlookers in the world struggle 
so deeply that any attempt at planning ahead is now regarded 
as nearly futile. In so far as this new attitude marks a return 
to realism it can only be called a symptom of health. 

But the reaction against the frivolous scheming of the early 
phase of the war has gone too far. The possible dangers of the 
postwar period cannot be met unless we immediately examine 
whence they may come and devise the necessary counter-measures. 
For this, however, we must have long memories and clear vision, 
and make use of the unalterable facts already at our disposal. 
We have to profit from the last war economy and the last postwar 
transition in dealing with this war and its aftermath; we have to 
bear in mind the frictions introduced into world relations during 
the 1930's by the coexistence of totalitarian and multilateral trade 
agreements, and recognize the utter incompatibility of these two 
systems; we have to understand how far the entire world is already 
thrown into a war economy. Above all, we have to be utterly clear 
as to the kind of world we wish to prepare for—whether we 
will, with all necessary sacrifices, defend a world which continues 
to strive toward the democratic ideal, recognizing that in our 
time democracy demands a strong social and economic order 


1 This article has been prepared in connection with the Peace Research Project of 
the Graduate Faculty. 
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within and among the nations. The assumption that this is our 
goal and our attitude constitutes the basis for the following 
analysis, an analysis that can at present be scarcely more than an 
outline; elaboration and filling in must await another occasion. 

In regard to some problems the final decisive factor will be 
the outcome of the war, and the political and economic situation 
that the end of the war produces. But even though we cannot 
know with certainty the exact situation with which the future 
will confront us, the possible alternatives are fairly limited and 
are at least subject to description. In this we should be objective 
enough to envisage the undesirable alternatives, in order to make 
the best possible use of the interval—perhaps only a short inter- 
val—still at our disposal. 

And, whatever the war’s outcome may be, there are some prob- 
lems whose solution necessitates preparatory action immediately. 
We should not excuse ourselves on the ground that the war is 
still in progress, and may last for a long time. The necessity 
for action may rise before us overnight, and even if it is long 
delayed we have none too much time for the preparations that 
are needed — intellectual and moral preparations and also cum- 
bersome diplomatic and complex institutional arrangements. 


I 


After the day of armistice the most far-reaching problem will be 
that of restoring and rebuilding the areas whose economic life 
has been destroyed or fundamentally shaken by the effects of 
war. This means enormous new investment in housing, factories, 
transportation facilities and the like. 

This task will exist no matter how the war may end. But who 
will guide it, and in particular the role of the United States in 
the reconstruction period, will greatly depend on the war’s out- 
come. If Britain wins a clear-cut victory, and Hitler Germany 
is defeated or collapses, not only England but also the continental 
countries hitherto under the yoke of Germany will have an 
enormous task to restore their production systems to the demands 
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; of home consumption and unhampered international trade: in 
this event the United States, liberated from the pressure of further 
' armament and defense requirements, will welcome the opportu- 
nity to provide materials and equipment, and at the same time to 
utilize her own surplus resources. If the war ends only in exhaus- 
tion for both sides, and victory for neither, the United States 
will have a still greater interest in the quickest possible restoration 
of England and her allies, for even an exhausted Germany will 
try to draw on the world’s resources and rebuild her power as 
quickly as possible. And if there should be an outright victory 
for the Nazis, the role of the United States would be of a different 
character but again of preeminent importance. Germany would 
then have the responsibility for European reconstruction, and 
the United States would have to protect the non-European ex- 
porting countries from the attempt to make their resources 
) subservient to the Nazi dominion. 

It is clear that in any eventuality there will be an enormous 
: and urgent demand from Europe for the help of raw material 
and industrial countries. The longer and the more intense the 
war —with its sacrifice of consumption goods to armament produc- 
tion, its destruction of transportation and industrial equipment, 
its exhaustion of soil and manpower—the greater and longer 
lasting will be the demand for agricultural and industrial products 
and above all for machinery. The European countries will have 
to rebuild their whole chain of production, from primary prod- 
ucts to consumption goods. 

And in other parts of the world there will certainly be a great 
surplus available to respond to such demands. In countries far 
removed from the scene of conflict an increasing transportation 
scarcity, combined with a curtailment of markets, has already piled 
up agricultural and industrial raw materials. Even if armament 
continues in the world, enough capacity will be on hand after the 
active war is over to make it possible to meet the demand. 

But as soon as we reach the problem of how the demand and 
supply will be brought together we are once more plagued with 
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the inevitable puzzle: who shall pay? This will be determined, 
of course, by the outcome of the war, and the arrangements made 
at the peace conference. But if we are to avoid a repetition of 
what we have lived through in the past twenty years the dis- 
tribution of the reconstruction costs must give full consideration 
to the economic and political interests of the entire world. 

On this question we would do well to recall the years after 
the last World War. The shadow of reparations demands fixed 
in the Versailles and Trianon treaties should be a constant warn- 
ing against dilettante, onesided solutions which put heavier bur- 
dens on the defeated countries than they can possibly carry, and 
shower on the victors more than they can absorb. It is ironic but 
economically logical that finally most of France’s reconstruction, 
and even most of the modernization of central Europe’s machin- 
ery and living habits, were paid for not by Germany but by the 
countries with the enormous surplus production created by the 
war itself—very largely by the United States. This occurred 
through unorganized private foreign credits, partly in the form 
of long-term loans but also in the dangerous form of short-term 
credits. The latter were largely irrecoverable, because of hasty 
efforts at withdrawal during the period of the depression; more- 
over, many of the investments to which they had been applied 
were lost, leaving behind them the seeds of political disaster. 

After the present war, however the peacemakers may settle 
the problem of reparations, the situation regarding the payment 
for reconstruction will certainly differ in one respect from that 
after the last war. In some European countries, during the last 
reconstruction period, there was a lack of voluntary savings and 
a scarcity of capital, and therefore private industries and public 
bodies in these countries had to rely very largely on foreign loans 
for the rebuilding and modernization of plants and the execution 
of housing and welfare projects. But to a great extent the foreign 
loans could be transferred only in imports of low-priced food- 
stuffs and agricultural raw materials, and thus they had depressive 
effects, particularly on domestic agricultural prices and produc- 
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tion. Today the world has had a great deal of experience with 
depression financing, and it is understood how government spend- 
ing—even by methods of forced savings—can provide much 
of the capital needed for planned industrial reconstruction and 
the money for public works. And, in combination with this spend- 
ing, a continuation of the command over labor and materials, 
customary under the dictates of war economics, can guarantee 
a faster and smoother shift of the soldiers and defense workers to 
peacetime production. Thus a great deal of the reconstruction 
work can be carried by the European countries themselves, making 
full use of their own labor and materials. 

But since both machinery and men will be worn out, it will 
not be possible to effect as quickly as desirable the simultaneous 
reconstruction of producer goods industries and consumer goods 
industries. At best there will remain an enormous demand for 
specific kinds of machinery and for imports to fill the gaps at 
given stages of production. The more of these needed imports 
that can be arranged, the faster will reconstruction proceed. Thus 
after the present war, foreign loans, while they may be less in 
demand by private industry and individual public bodies to 
supply the need for capital, will, nevertheless, in one form or an- 
other—in the form of long-term credits or in that of barter ar- 
rangements—accompany the necessary flow of goods. 

But the advancement of credits must be administered in ac- 
cordance with carefully conceived principles, not only to provide 
the creditors with an effective influence in future world eco- 
nomics, but also to prevent a postwar situation that would be 
economically, and therefore, in the end, politically, intolerable. 
In the event of a British victory it would be of the greatest im- 
portance that the countries with piled-up surpluses be prevented 
from threatening the revival of world prosperity through wild 
competition. And if Hitler should win the war, or even if there 
should be a peace without any clear-cut victory, the problem of 
preventing cut-throat competition would be further complicated 
by the fact that Germany would use her well known barter trade 
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methods to lure the overproduced countries into giving her their 
surpluses, thus attaching them to her sphere of economic and 
political influence. 

Thus, however the war may end, the problems of reconstruction 
will become only the beginning of new disasters unless provisions 
for handling them are carefully planned in advance. This task 
of planning is the responsibility of the few remaining countries 
outside the war zone, for they alone have the necessary freedom 
for quiet deliberation. Inevitably it is a task which will fall par- 
ticularly on the United States. It will be to the selfish economic 
and also to the strong political interest of the United States to 
organize and direct the necessary flow of goods and credits. And 
the preparatory work has to be done now, not only so that the 
machinery may be ready when it is needed but also because this 
readiness will give us a strong voice in answering the great ques- 
tion of the peacemakers, “Who shall pay?” Moreover, advance 
preparation, of the kind outlined below, would serve the further 
purpose — vitally important to a free world’s economic and politi- 
cal interests—of offering immediate assistance to countries that 
need it now, and urgently. 

What kind of action, then, is needed? In my opinion the situa- 
tion, present and future, requires as a first step a pooling of the 
economic interests of the free countries of the world—those that 
are not in the immediate war zone—particularly of the American 
republics. This would mean mutual arrangements for reducing 
overcapacities in production of the standard products figuring in 
world trade, and also arrangements for common storage and for a 
subsequent distribution of surpluses in the various markets. Such 
cooperation would necessarily involve a reduction of competitive 
production in some regions, and a development of new land 
uses which could lead to a more complementary exchange among 
the participating countries. 

International cooperation of this kind would necessitate an 
international credit machinery. Under the guidance and the 
guarantee of the United States government an international bank- 
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ing institution should be set up at once, with the cooperation of 
all the countries that stand for the democratic cause. The im- 
mediate task of this banking institution would be to earmark for 
future distribution a good part of the now untransportable surplus 
production in South America and other parts of the world, thus 
providing a basis for, and a beginning of, the pooling negotiations. 
This storage of surplus production, for future use, would be 
effected by granting advance credits, renewable from time to time, 
with which these regions could buy from the United States neces- 
sary but not bulky manufactured goods that they are no longer 
able to acquire from the European countries. 

The second task of this international institution would begin 
at the moment the war ends. If the British are victorious such an 
institution would serve immediately as an instrument for pro- 
viding the devastated countries with long-term credits in a reg- 
ulated way, thus enabling them to buy from the surpluses of the 
untouched areas, and, with the pooling arrangements, to do this 
without precipitating a disastrous scramble for markets. If the 
Nazis are victorious only such a pooling of resources, and a gen- 
erous extension of credits guaranteed in this way, could protect 
the surplus-production regions, including our neighbors below 
the border, from fascist biandishments, and alleviate the pressure 
upon them to sell their surpluses to Germany under barter trade 
conditions. 

This course would cost the United States a high price, not only 
because she alone is able to provide these credits now, but also 
because of the reorganization of production which would later 
be necessary: agreements to reduce capacities in certain competing 
goods would certainly entail compensation to the producers whose 
output had been curtailed, and subsidies for conversion to other 
types of production. Even in the immediate postwar years, how- 
ever, these costs would be much lower than the losses otherwise 
produced by world cut-throat competition, with the enormous 
depressive effect that this would have upon the total American 
economy. And, in the event of a Nazi victory, the costs of advance 
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credits and pooling would certainly be far lower than the costs 
of buying out South America, for example, from the influence of 
Hitler; this would mean no less than buying all the surplus pro- 
duction of these countries, perhaps even in increasing amounts 
from year to year—products for which the United States would 
have little use because they would compete with her own pro- 
duction. 

Moreover, in the long run the credits advanced in a regulated 
way through a well organized international institution would not 
be lost, as were a great part of those extended after the last war. 
Amortization and interest could be handled flexibly, according 
to economic conditions and the progress made in reconstruction. 
And the funds received through the repayment of credits extended 
to the devastated countries could be used to help other depressed 
areas of the world—since the imports of the United States would 
already be covered by current exports—and to improve the in- 
dustrial and transportation conditions in colonial and backward 
regions. Thus these credits could serve not only the needs of 
postwar reconstruction but also the purpose of increasing future 
world production and exchange. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the resultant more permanent world prosperity would be of the 
greatest importance for the United States, and dividends would 
be paid for the original outlays, even if indirectly. 

The same international banking institution could serve an- 
other purpose, one that will be of lesser magnitude but, in the 
beginning, of even greater urgency. After the day of armistice, 
whatever the outcome of the war may be, the world will once 
again be faced with the humanitarian task of helping the ex- 
hausted peoples tortured by famine, not only those whose lands 
have been the scene of fighting but also those whose governments 
have been disrupted by the sway of battle and diplomacy. In 
the event of a British victory, or of no clear-cut victory by either 
side, these peoples must be supplied at once with foodstuffs, 
fodder and daily necessities, in order to prevent widespread 
starvation and also to ward off the economic and political chaos 
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sts that will threaten at the very moment the military organization 
of is broken or withdrawn. In the event of a Nazi victory there will 
rO- be less inclination to undertake this task, for there will be a good 
its deal of unwillingness to send supplies that would indirectly ease 
Id Germany’s problem; but even in this situation there would be a 
0- strong humanitarian argument, and this would be supported by 

the further consideration that the provision of essential supplies 
od could provide millions of people with renewed hope, strength 
ot and moral resistance. 
I. The people of the United States are particularly well ac- 
ig quainted with the methods and machinery for effecting such a 
2. great relief action. But if it were carried through with the or- 


ganization described above it would mean not only prompt and 
ready-organized assistance for the emergency areas in Europe, Asia 
d and Africa after the war, but also support in the immediate 
\- present for countries that are suffering from the loss of markets. 
An English victory might even make it possible to collect from 
f private charity some of the funds needed for the supply of stored 
commodities; for the emergency centers this would ease the 
eventual burden of repayment. Perhaps the money that has 
emigrated from Europe to the safety zone of the United States 
could also participate in this great humanitarian purpose. 
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So far I have dealt with economic procedures that are needed 
immediately. The machinery I have discussed is necessary at once, 
regardless of the war’s outcome, even though some of the details 
of its operation, and perhaps also of its final financing, will be 
affected by the postwar situation. After the hostilities are over, 
however, the desirable economic policy of the United States in 
regard to other nations will be largely determined by the way 
in which the war is decided. Here again it is possible only to 
state bluntly the main line of the alternatives. 

If Britain is victorious, and we are free to turn our energies 
toward constructive rather than defensive purposes, the foreign 
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economic policy of the United States must be one that works 
toward worldwide cooperation. The main characteristic of such 
a policy would not be, as many believe, a mere extension of the 
government's activity in buying, selling and granting credits in 
the world market. It would be far more than a continuation and 
extension of measures already tried out before the present war, 
such as the tripartite agreement on currency regulation or the 
arrangements concerning the production and pricing of certain 
standard goods. To be sure, we could make use of certain estab- 
lished and tested precedents, but a constructive policy of inter- 
national cooperation would have to aim at goals more clearly 
defined than hitherto. 

If we are free to follow such a policy, its immediate goal 
should be the utilization of foreign trade opportunities as an 
integral part of the solution of one of our postwar domestic 
p oblems: adjustment of the enormously expanded war produc- 
tion to the new peacetime demand. The longer the war lasts 
the greater will be, for the United States too, the problem of 
transition from a highly geared defense or perhaps war economy 
to a peace economy which will guarantee first employment and 
second an increase in the standard of living of the masses. This 
is not only an economic problem but a political one of the first 
order. No fight against totalitarianism can be successful in the 
long run if the democracies are unable to cope with the effects 
of depression and above all with unemployment. 

We have learned to make use of public works as a means of 
providing men with jobs, but we have not yet tried to use our 
foreign economic policy in an organized, planned way as a means 
of disposing of our surpluses abroad. Under the pressure of de- 
fense needs our industry has expanded and will continue to 
expand in a onesided way, and therefore when the time for 
adjustment arrives we shall have to take every possible market 
and investment opportunity in order to smooth the period of 
transition at home. Even the most stubborn economic isolationist 
must recognize that after this war the United States will be more 
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rks dependent on world market relations than ever before. The time 
uch is past when this country could act as an independent continent. 
the The second main goal of United States foreign economic policy, 
; In in a world restored to peace, would not be, as formerly, the pro- 
and tection of home business from a chaotic and competitive world 
yar, market by means of tariffs and quotas or even exchange control, 
the but the protection of the world market itself by preventing rapid 
ain fluctuations of currencies, world prices, credit flow and purchasing 
ab- power. Toward this end the mechanism outlined in the preceding 
er- section — international credit structures, gold and currency ar- 
rly rangements and import-export shipping pools and agreements 

established to facilitate the immediate postwar readjustment — 
pal should grow into organic parts of permanent institutions. 
an Much has been written in recent years about an international 
tic economic policy that would be appropriate to the task of world- 
1C- wide cooperation. Partisans of the most divergent camps agree 
sts that such a policy cannot confine itself to commercial arrange- 
of ments alone, as was possible in the nineteenth century. The costly 
ny mistakes and failures of the decades between the two wars have 
id taught us that we must have an international currency and credit 
Lis policy, gradually extending to a policy of planned investments 
st and joint responsibilities for the social and economic protection 
1€ of the backward regions, if we are to build a foundation for the 
ts harmonious exchange of commodities. 

But the foreign economic policy of the United States would 
of have quite a different character if Hitler's government should 
Ir survive or even win the war. No longer would a “worldwide co- 
S operation” be possible, but only a policy of “economic alliances.” 
a Much less has been written about the procedures that would be 
) required if the world were thus unable to strive for economic 
r unity. What would be the consequences for us in this event? 
tc We may assume that cooperative precautionary measures guided 
f by the United States, such as those mentioned above, would pre- 
t vent Hitler’s economic and political invasion of the South Ameri- 
e can and other overseas export countries. If these measures are 
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taken we may be sure that Hitler would no longer be able to 
use the great consumption power of Germany in an organized 
system of import and exchange control to obtain, on credit, the 
surpluses of the depressed raw material countries; he would not 
be able, through his barter methods, to secure for himself the 
products of the surplus regions overseas, and oblige them to 
receive payment later in the form of Germany’s products, with the 
result that the United States’ exports to the same countries 
would be diminished even if they were better and cheaper. 

But if a victorious Hitler is prevented from using the power 
of his import position—his organized consumption needs—he 
may still try to dominate the world market by exploiting his 
export position in an organized way. A strictly regulated export 
regime is able for a long time to sell its own products below 
the world market prices in order to obtain the necessary foreign 
currency to buy urgently needed imports: a planned economy 
can maintain rather extensive losses in the department of foreign 
trade if subsidies from other departments balance them. By cen- 
tralizing European trade on the basis of the mark exchange, 
Germany has now developed a system of satisfying her domestic 
needs relatively well, and also of regulating the production and 
consumption of her satellites. After the war she could extend 
this same system to include the non-European countries as well: 
if victorious, she may try to sell to the outer world the products 
of her satellite nations, produced under the lowest wage and cost 
conditions, thus upsetting the world market so that other nations 
could not readjust their prices even under strong devaluation of 
their currencies. 

Here the cooperation of all the remaining nations which are 
not in the German economic or political orbit would be neces- 
sary in order to build up a closed ring for protection against 
Germany's export dumping. This protection would have to be 
based on a system of inner preferences, defended by high duty 
walls and rigid import and export quotas against outside dealers. 
This would mean building up a closed exchange area for goods, 
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credits and services, within which transactions would still be 
determined by relative costs and equal treatment of all partners. 
Only thus could the remaining free nations be protected from 
the destructive influence of political trade practices, 

But as long as economic warfare existed, the political frictions 
could bring a return of active war. Therefore, even if Hitler 
should renounce all intentions of world conquest—which he 
probably would do—the United States would have to continue 
and increase her present active defense economy, as long as the 
Nazi military machine were still intact. The present war has 
shown the overwhelming importance of a complete economic 
and military mobilization before the active outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Thus the United States would have to hold in constant 
mobilization her military and naval forces and her entire eco- 
nomic apparatus, geared to the latest modern technical and 
organizational standards. It is true that such a situation would 
demand the utmost in manpower and machinery, and would 
thereby smooth the depressive effects of a sudden stop in active 
war production for the British world. But the maintenance of a 
high war potential in industry, which could not be fully used 
until the active outbreak of war, would mean that great parts 
of our machine industry and great numbers of our skilled workers 
would have to stand in constant preparedness at public expense, 
unless temporary outlets for their production could be found in 
helping the armaments of the allied nations and in producing 
goods of similar character. In any case, an indefinite continuation 
of the defense economy would mean enormous public expendi- 
tures for the production of non-consumption goods, a course that 
would tend to lower drastically the living standards of the Ameri- 
can people. And in regard to foreign economic relations, 
military and defense considerations would have to guide the 
United States’ purchases in the world market; the greatest efforts 
would have to be made to secure the critical raw materials, not 
only through an enforcement of costly synthetic production but, 
even more, through a blockade-proof supply from the western 
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hemisphere countries. The efforts to be made for a continuation 
of economic warfare and of the defense program go beyond our 
present imagination. 

As I said in the beginning, we have to have the courage to 
face unpleasant possibilities. It is not enough to console ourselves 
that defense measures and Bundles for Britain will see us through, 
and that the worst that can happen will be an extension of the 
gloom-ridden area unenviably ruled by the Nazis. We have to 
foresee the curve of events while there is yet time, using now 
this assumption, now that, as to the outcome of battle, but carry- 
ing the curve straight through to its predictable destination. And 
if we shrink back from what we find, we can at least gird our- 
selves to prepare for it, rather than waiting, supine, hoping for 
the best, not even having the vision to fear the worst. 

I have mentioned too that in this discussion I am taking it for 
granted that our goal is a democratic world, conscious of its own 
strength and able to use it. But there may be some who would 
consider such a goal “unrealistic’—or, perhaps the same thing, 
demanding of too much sacrifice. Single firms might consider it 
more profitable, from the business point of view, to find a way 
of dealing with totalitarian countries; perhaps such interests could 
spread the idea that the “inevitable” has to be accepted and that 
we have to find a way of getting along with the Nazi-dominated 
regimes. It may be worth remarking that the picture presented 
in the foregoing analysis of the consequences attending a Hitler 
victory would have to be greatly darkened if we were willing to 
accept such a victory with conciliatory cooperation rather than 
with defiance. It is not economically possible for a free economy 
to conduct business with a Nazi economy, and remain free; com- 
promise would be inevitable, and any compromise—in the eco- 
nomic as in the political sphere— would lead to Nazi domination. 

The remark is made only in passing. I have no space for 
elaboration, nor do I consider it necessary. For I believe that the 
great majority of the American people are not of a kind to 
sacrifice their heritage, even for cash in hand. 
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a BY ARTHUR FEILER 
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the Any word about the social-economic consequences of the pres- 
to ent war seems at present untimely and wholly premature. We 
ow are living through an elemental world catastrophe the realities 
ry- of which, as Winston Churchill said after the flight of Rudolf 
nd Hess, baffle the imagination. Who can know what the world will 
1r- look like when this war comes to an end—or even how long it 
‘or will take it to come to an end! On the other hand, it can never 
be too early to start thinking about what is to come. What will 
or be done tomorrow depends to a large extent on what is thought 
vn today. Intellectual responsibility—the responsibility of intellec- 
ld tual leadership—has never been greater. 
2, Thus the first fact that needs to be understood is that a great 
it war is not only a military, not only a political event, but an 
ay economic and social revolution also. It is well known how much 
Id the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries contributed 
at to the growth and ripening of early capitalism, with all that this 
d implies. They greatly accelerated the emergence of the new social- 
d economic system arising out of the broken shells of the older 
or form. Some such further acceleration of high capitalism can also 
Oo be traced to the wars of the nineteenth century and even to those 
n of the twentieth. The rapid expansion of some specifically modern 
y industries, such as the chemical and rayon industries during the 
1- first World War, or the production of airplanes, plastics and 
)- synthetic raw materials during the preparation for the second, 
7 may be mentioned as examples. Nevertheless, the chief character- 
r istic feature of these two world wars in relation to the economic 
e system is no longer that they contribute to the further expansion 
) of that system. Immensely more important is the exact reverse, 


1 This article has been prepared in connection with the Peace Research Project of 
the Graduate Faculty. , 
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namely that they are again conducive to its transformation: and 
that transformation, quite naturally, first becomes apparent as a 
process of disintegration, of decomposition. 

This development is both the counterpart and the result of 
the essential new attribute of warfare—total war. Modern twen- 
tieth century war, in contrast to past wars, is and must be total. 
Its adepts are vociferous enough in treating simply as war poten- 
tial all the component parts of the nation, the body, brain and 
soul of every individual, the resources and capital within the t 
range of the state, the whole production and consumption of the 

a 
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people. But there is also another side to the picture which is 
usually neglected: the problem of to what extent the social- 


economic fabric is able to bear such an enormous, long-lasting s 
total strain—and what its reaction to the strain will be. As a h 
matter of fact the social-economic structure broke in Russia in t 


1917, during the war, and in Germany in 1933, fourteen years 
after the armistice. Even more significant, however, is the fact 
that the economic system was deeply shaken, altered or trans- 
formed in the victorious countries as well, where no overt revolu- | 
tion occurred and where the capitalist system was not openly n 
attacked. The strain had been too great. All efforts at readjust- a 
ment had remained incomplete. The great depression of the O 
thirties is proof of this, for its unprecedented severity can be E 
understood only if one recognizes the extent to which it was ag- 3 
gravated? by the still persisting impact of the first World War, ti 
the lasting consequences of which had been merely concealed by st 
the ten years of booming reconstruction. When, at last, these P 
consequences became manifest even in the United States, which a 
was least afflicted, people raged at the “Roosevelt Revolution.” a 
Even today many do not know that what they are fighting against b 
is “a condition that confronts us, not a theory.” h 
It has become rather widely customary to belittle the deep trans- N 

ro) 


2 Cf. John Maurice Clark, Strategic Factors in Business Cycles (New York 1934), for 
example: “Practically all possible factors conspired to do their worst in the present SI 
depression; especially the non-cyclical factors which appear to have marked this as a tl 
phase of post-War dislocation even more than a cyclical decline” (p. 114). 
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id forming effects of modern war and to acclaim instead the im- 
a mense flexibility and adaptability of the economic system. Were 
not the twenties a period of unheard of prosperity in the United 
of States and also, although at a lower level, in European countries — 
n- even in Germany from 1924 to 1928? Wasn’t there more wealth, 
. a higher standard of living than before the war? Isn’t all the 
n- talk about the devastating results of a modern war nothing but 
id “orthodox economics”? Those who speak thus, and who think that 
e their derision may substitute for argumentative refutation, should 
e be asked to remember that social structures, and their diseases, 
is are not so easily perceptible. One can travel very comfortably in 
1- a Pullman car even if the railroad that runs it is under receiver- 
ig ship, or dwell very nicely in an apartment house even if it is 
a heavily burdened by mortgages. One cannot see from the outside 
n the weight of taxes or of debts. 
rs The following quotations from a recent publication of the 
t Department of Agriculture may be appropriate: “Agriculture's 
S- balanced situation was rudely upset by the First World War.” 


“Summing up, these were the principal reasons for the economic 
| maladjustment of agriculture, which first became evident in 1921 
t- and has continued for nearly 20 years: 1. Wartime plowing up 
of grassland, and expansion of cultivated crops. 2. Movement of 
European nations towards self-sufficiency in food as a war measure. 
3. Change of the United States from a debtor to a creditor posi- 
tion, without adequate revision of our trade policy, and the con- 
sequent loss of foreign markets. 4. New farm competition in 
pioneer countries and colonies. 5. Displacement of the horse by 
automotive power. 6. Rapid improvement in cultural methods 
. and use of machinery. 7. Growth of monopoly and price fixing 
by corporations.” And again: “Agriculture in the United States 
has not yet adjusted itself to the effects of the First World War. 
. Now, with new wars being fought abroad, and the ordinary trade 
of the world severely upset, American agriculture faces the neces- 
t sity of further adjustments. And when and if a stable peace comes, 
: the shift in the world’s production from armament and other 
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commodities needed in wartime to fill people’s ordinary peacetime 
wants will bring on other readjustments of world wide scope that 
are bound to be a vital concern to American agriculture.” 
Whether these sentences are orthodox or not, they are certainly 
realistic economics. And it would be disastrous to overlook the 
lesson to be deduced from them. 

War is first of all a vast destroyer of human lives and of ma- 
terial wealth. The purely material destruction of wealth in the 
second World War may finally turn out to be even greater than 
in the first. War has acquired an ever increasing “capital in- 
tensity.” Its technical tools have become ever more refined, valu- 
able, costly. Besides, there is the new phenomenon of air bom- 
bardments, aiming at the wholesale destruction of buildings, ports, 
means of transportation, factories: who can tell how much of 
German and English industrial plants will still exist at the end 
of the war? Nevertheless, immense as the waste of real capital 
doubtless is, its lasting effect* must not be exaggerated. A large 
part of it is actually made up for during the war itself, by in- 
creased toil and diminished consumption of the people. Even 
some additions to real capital—plants for the manufacturing of 
war needs, merchantmen, improved transportation facilities and 
the like—are likewise produced and saved during the war. Only 
the balance, the real diminution of wealth, remains to be re- 
created by the labor and thrift of the postwar generation, which 
thus has first to regain its former equipment before it can im- 
prove its standard of living. 

The really decisive strain, however, is brought to bear upon 
the economic system by another direct consequence of the war, 
that is by the immense dislocations and disproportions which it 
entails. 

Population itself shows best what is meant here. Horrible as 
were the losses of thirteen million dead through the first World 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture, Achieving a Balanced Agriculture (Washington 
1940) pp. 3, 5, 67. 

‘For a more detailed analysis, see Arthur Feiler, “The Conscription of Capital,” 
Social Research, vol. 8 (February 1941). 
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War, they were rather quickly overcome as far as the aggregate 
population figures were concerned. But the age composition of 





: the population in the belligerent countries was gravely changed, | 
ly through high death rates and low birth rates during the war— 
“ the hollow classes—and through high birth rates immediately 
following it. Heavy tension between the generations, not only in 
. the economic and social but also in the psychological and political 
" spheres, was the result. The same holds true with regard to the 
» losses of capital, for to the destruction of wealth as such one must 
q add the shifts in its distribution, nationally and internationally. 
" The consequences of the first World War in this respect are still 
e in everyone’s memory. One knows how impoverishment of some 
. was accompanied by new wealth accruing to others; how inflation 
f overturned the relations between debtors and creditors, destroyed 
j the savings and proletarized large numbers of rentiers and other 
1 middle class groups; how billions of capital investments in for- 
" eign countries were repatriated and spent for the needs of the 
‘ war, with the result that after the war their revenues were no 
. longer available as means of payment for foreign imports; how 
f other billions of new debts were incurred instead, and how they 
i ultimately proved irrecoverable. All this has happened. It may 
happen again through the present war, and actually is happening 
d in some instances in spite of all precautions (of which, obviously, 
the lease-lend bill is a conspicuous example). 
; But most important of all are the dislocations and dispropor- 
tions resulting from the war in the field of production, again 
national and international. The Department of Agriculture’s list 


of causes of economic maladjustment in agriculture, quoted above, 
not only represents what happened in the first World War but 
also indicates what is going on during the second, in somewhat 
different form but in general along the same lines. These effects 
are, in brief: The war needs require the onesided expansion of 
production of particular items. The blockade disrupts the channels 
of international exchange. Younger countries are quickly indus- 
trialized. Other countries, old and young, expand and intensify 
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their production of food. Raw materials are replaced. New re 
methods of production are introduced. Inventories of some goods ni 
are exhausted in some countries, while they are accumulated in th 
other countries as they cannot be sold and shipped. All this is fo 
done regardless of cost: availability is the only thing that counts.® Sc 
The extent of all these changes is further increased by the power is 
of the conqueror in the subjugated countries, much more ruth- P¢ 
lessly this time than in the first World War. Huge numbers of of 
people are ruined, expelled, enslaved for enforced labor. Stocks ec 
in hand, machines, even complete factories are seized and shipped ol 
to the conquering country. During a war the full weight of these ac 
dislocations remains hidden, but it is felt all the more heavily in 
after the war. The de-Europeanization of world trade since 1919, - 
brought about by these developments as well as by Europe's ti 
impoverishment, was one consequence of the first World War. The = 
evolution of barter trade and of all the other new devices aimed It 
at restricting rather than facilitating international exchange, was le 
another. But the decisive point is that these dislocations worked of 
and were perceived as a real disruption of the economic system 
which is supposed to function through the mechanism of the ae 
market. Before 1929, and even more so since then, the market st 
mechanism has been unable to overcome the disproportions re- n 
sulting from the first World War. Twenty years after its end a - 
new equilibrium, even a modest one, had not yet been restored cl 
when the outbreak of the present World War gave rise to a new . 
distortion of the system. th 
Indeed the disruption may become so critical for some time - 
and in some countries, most probably in those which will be de- d 
feated at the end of the war, that it would be exaggeration 
to speak of any economic system at all, that actual chaos may P 
result. Many reports from France after her defeat expressed aston- . 
ishment that, when the fighting receded, the French peasants very h 
soon continued plowing and sowing their land. But that was not . 
*For a great many interesting examples, see Karl Brandt, “Food as a Political In- . 


strument in Europe,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 19 (April 1941). 
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really astounding: what else were they expected to do? Men 
naturally strive with all their energy to maintain their lives and 
the lives of their families. And farmers are in this respect more 
fortunate than others: the soil continues to yield some fruit. 
Some primitive barter trade between rural and urban producers 
is likewise always certain of being preserved. The versatility of 
people to adapt themselves to completely altered forms of life is 
often really amazing. Nevertheless, if the enormously complicated 
economic machinery of our time broke down in chaos not every- 
one would find a lifebelt; many would be drowned. And this may 
actually happen, in one way or another. It happened in Germany 
in 1923 when hyper-inflation made the use of money actually im- 
practicable. It happened in Russia when the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion was followed by long years of civil war and the swarms of 
vagrant children migrated through the land like hungry wolves. 
It happened again in the Soviet Union when compulsory col- 
lectivization of the peasants brought about the horrible famine 
of 1931-32—another form of civil war. 

In spite of their gravity the impacts of war discussed thus far 
may be classified as short-term changes, although, as has been 
shown, the “short term” may last for a very long or even an indefi- 
nite time. There are, however, other changes also resulting from 
modern war which must be recognized as of a definite, structural 
character: they imply the real transformations of the system. Most 
conspicuous among these is the immensely increased weight of 
the state within the economic life. How far this goes can best be 
measured by looking at the technique of state interference and its 
development since the first World War. 

At that time the whole concept of war economy and every single 
part of it was a completely new, unsuspected discovery. No war 
of that kind had ever before been waged. The economic needs 
had not been thought through in advance, nor had the means to 
meet them. There was no economic mobilization plan and no 
economic general staff. When the first issues of war loans shoveled 
billions into the treasuries, it seemed a miracle not only to the 
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peoples at large but also to the responsible officials, with the result 
that foolish exaggerations, such as large subscriptions with money 
borrowed from the banks, were allowed to counteract the real 
purpose. It took some time before the true origin of those billions 
(postponed consumption and liquidation) was understood. ‘The 
bread-card was another sensational innovation, and one which 
contributed a lot to the then widespread admiration for German 
“organization.” Again it took time before it was recognized that 
a war economy is everywhere an economy of scarcity; and that 
such a scarcity must be administered with the double aim of first 
satisfying the demands of the state in war and then of distributing 
the remainder as justly and sensibly as possible by giving prefer- 
ence to the most urgent needs. Thus the development of the tech- 
nique of state regulation was only a gradual one, by methods of 
trial and error, proceeding incoherently as the pressure was felt 
hardest in this or that part of the economy, and accompanied with 
a great deal of red tape and an increasing amount of chiseling 
and contravention. The technique was nevertheless developed 
until a real system of war economy emerged. Food was rationed. 
Raw materials were rationed, with differentiated priorities, cul- 
minating in the state-guided cartelization of entire industries. 
Rationing was likewise applied to the means of production, cap- 
ital and labor. Prices and wages were regulated. Foreign trade 
was regulated. And all these single parts were knitted together by 
the financial mechanism of taxes and loans designed to restrict 
civilian consumption and transfer purchasing power to the state. 

Space forbids describing here in detail the multifarious gradual 
refinements of all these measures. The main point is that techno- 
logical progress in the machinery of state interference has been 
enormous. This machinery resulted from the first World War, and 
was widely utilized and further developed during the depression 
of the thirties. Today, for the present war, the machinery has 
proved to be so elaborated and complete that scarcely any new 
idea has been discovered in this field. What before was a miracu- 
lous adventure is now simply a matter of repetition, of routine. 
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April 1941 the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 10s. on the 
pound, or 50 percent of the taxable income. This is to say that 
to an immensely increased extent individual savings and indi- 
) vidual wealth are transformed into loans of the state. And to an 
e immensely increased extent individual incomes are also seized and 
y redistributed by the state. 

t This is not only a transitory situation for the duration of the 
war. It is a permanent condition. In the belligerent countries, the 


lt The blueprints of twenty-five years ago are taken from the ar- 
. chives and used once more. Even schoolboys nowadays are informed 
al about “bottlenecks” and discuss the prospects of “inflation.” What 
ns differences there are in the various countries concerned—and they 
1€ are great and grave—are differences not in methods and still less 
h in principles, but in energy, in will, in degree of awakenment. 

n Familiarity with the technique of intervention is only another 
at proof of its expanded application. A few figures may best show 
at the actual radical change. The expenditures of the United States 
st government in 1913-14 totaled $735 million. They averaged about 
Ss ten times that high during the years from 1933-34 up to the start 
r- of the defense program. This year the appropriations for aid to 
1- Britain alone exceed that average. As another example, the so- 
of called standard rate of the English income tax (which is varied on 
It the one hand by allowances and on the other by surtaxes for the 
h higher brackets) was Is. 3d. on the pound in 1913 and 4s. 3d. in 
g 1918, at the end of the first World War. It was at about the same 
d rate (4s. 6d.) in 1929 and has been raised several times since: in 
| 


l surviving population will have to work for soldiers’ widows and 

orphans, for pensions and veterans’ bonuses, for the compensation 
of those whose property was destroyed or utilized by the state. 
1 Every people will have to work for the service of the hugely in- 


creased public debts, and those who pay will not necessarily be 
those who receive. Most of all, the aggrandized role of the state 
in the economic life is not confined to financial problems. Other 
necessary obligations, as great and as inescapable, also need to be 
taken over and fulfilled. For war and defense the state is the big 
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buyer, the big producer, the organizer and planner of the econ- 
omy. After the war, the state will find itself burdened with the 
similar and even more difficult, truly Herculean task of reducing 
the economy from a war to a peace economy. The great depression 
has delegated to the state the task of creating jobs, of fighting 
against unemployment. It is characteristic that preparation for 
this postwar problem was started everywhere, in England, in 
Germany and in this country, immediately after the beginning of 
the war. Everywhere it was understood that after the horrors of 
the war the horrors of a new gigantic breakdown of economic 
activity as the result of demobilization would not be tolerated by 
the tortured peoples. 

The state, that is to say, will be called upon to shape to a very 
large extent the economic fate and thus further to transform the 
social-economic system. But whose state will it be, for whom will 
it have to act? Veblen once formulated a wrathful distinction be- 
tween “the kept classes and the underlying population.” A great 
modern war, which imposes equal sacrifices upon the whole 
people everywhere, equal sufferings on the battlefields, in the 
homes and in the air-raid shelters, makes it impracticable and 
intolerable to maintain that distinction. The first World War 
led to thoroughgoing political and social reforms in most Euro- 
pean countries, especially in the German Republic and in Eng- 
land. The present World War will have such consequences on 
a worldwide scale. There can be no doubt whatever about this. 
Proof of it may be seen in the broad and intense discussion of 
“the old age that has passed and the new age that has to be built”® 
—a discussion which started everywhere soon after the beginning 
of the war and which has continued since on exactly the same 
lines and often even in the same words as during the first World 
War. A great war, which is also a revolution, makes people aware 
of what is still unfulfilled of the promises of democracy. It makes 


* Ernest Bevin, British Minister of Labour, quoted in the New York Times, Novem- 
ber 21, 1940. For a very valuable summary of this discussion, see Vera Micheles 
Dean, “Toward a New World Order,” Foreign Policy Reports, vol. 17 (May 15, 1941). 
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them ask for a diminution of the excessive differences of wealth 
' and income, and all the more so when the belief in opportunity, 
especially in the opportunity for independence, vanishes because 
of the rapid growth—again intensified by the war—of the big 
corporations and organizations. It makes them ask for a social- 
service state which by collective action cares for the unsatisfied 
, collective needs of the masses of people, such as education, hous- 
ing, health, old age and the like. It makes them ask most of all— 
: after the suffering through unemployment in the last decade—for 
security, for the possibility to work, to satisfy the natural human 
demand for a decent self-responsible life and an acknowledged 
place in society. It makes them ask, in brief, for a state which 
provides security, freedom, justice and the dignity of man to all, 
which gives protection not to the few but to the many, which 
really devotes its care to the “underlying population.” 

These are the decisive consequences of a great modern war. It 
transforms the people by making them aware of old needs and of 
new means to deal with them. It transforms the state by making 
it the transformed tool of those transformed people. And it thus 
transforms also society and its economic system. 

In view of these facts, it is only appropriate to discuss the future 
with complete frankness combined with a real discipline in think- 
ing and self-control in the usage of words. Unfortunately this 
attitude is lacking in most of the voluminous discussion of the 
“decay of capitalism,” the “crisis of capitalism,” the “end of capi- 
talism,” and what not. Even the use of the term capitalism has, 
through that lack of discipline, lost its objective meaning and be- 
come a battle cry for its attackers as well as its defenders. Those 
who are “for” capitalism satisfy themselves—but no one else— 
with dogmatic eulogies. Those who cry out “against” capitalism 
should at least feel obliged to state their alternatives, which they 
usually fail to do. What is really needed is an analysis of the facts 
concerning capitalism. If that analysis reveals, as it does, a situa- 
tion which in many respects is unsatisfactory, depressing, provoca- 
tive, then it follows that action must be taken. And if such action 
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is once more conducive to social change, that will be only a logical 
sequence to what has happened throughout the history of capital- 
ism, which has after all been a history of continual change. Capi- 
talism a hundred years ago was entirely different from capitalism 
at the end of the nineteenth century. It was entirely different again 
in the twenty years between the world wars. And it will be entirely 
different again when the present war is over. We are permanently 
in a “period of transition.” And whether the social-economic sys- 
tem which emerges from the war will be called capitalism or by 
some other name can easily be left to future historians. 

Two other problems are of immensely greater significance. First, 
the question is whether the change that is to come will result 
from revolution or from reform—which may be as thorough as 
a revolution but without its horrors and its sacrifices. The answer 
to this question will largely depend on those who will have to 
comply with the necessary changes. The second question, on the 
other hand, is put to those who will demand the changes, and on 
their answer will depend to a large degree the future of our civili- 
zation. What they must understand and feel and believe is that 
the really decisive alternative is not an economic alternative 
alone. The economic system is not an ultimate goal. It is a means 
to an end—an end which in the last analysis must be a moral end. 
But the menace and the allure of the totalitarian systems is mani- 
fest today. They have shown that the real choice will have to be 
made between the dignity of the individual and the deified state, 
between freedom and totalitarian subjugation. 

If people could be induced to give up liberty for the sake of 
economic security, the war would be lost for the democracies, 
whatever its real outcome. On the other hand, people will easily 
be induced to submit to tyranny unless they can be convinced by 
real achievements of social reform that liberty can be combined 
with an acceptable amount of security, justice and equal rights, 
not only in the political but in the social-economic sphere as well. 
We must free ourselves from the magical force of words. A com- 
munal sewage system is not “socialistic” although it is collective 
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action. “Production for use” and “production for profit” are not 
contradictory but complementary. Not even the distinction be- 
tween private and public ownership of the means of production 
is valid today, since Nazism has proved that by the control of 
private ownership in all functions of property, it can retain the 
legal form of property while in fact depriving it of any real sense 
and transforming it into brown bolshevism. What is to be pro- 
duced “for profit” and what “for use”—that is, with a part of the 
costs covered by taxes—depends on the “habits and customs of 
the people,” and these are quickly changed by the war. Everything 
will depend upon an equally quick adaptation of the distribution 
of power within the democratic states. 

All this indicates the huge responsibility which the war puts 
upon this country. From these problems of the changing social- 
economic system there certainly is no possibility of isolation. On 
the contrary. The center of western civilization is more and more 
being transferred from Europe to this side of the ocean. This is 
not only a gift but a duty of immense grandeur. The pressure for 
social reforms will be strongest in the European countries, in some 
possibly up to or beyond the breaking point. But what the United 
States really achieves in this field will to a large extent be exem- 
plary for the rest of the world. 





MAGIC GEOGRAPHY’ 
BY HANS SPEIER 


I 


Tue use of maps in propaganda is dependent upon highly de- 
veloped techniques of map making and reproduction, a certain 
minimum of mass education in reading cartographic symbols and 
a specific organization of society. This organization may be char- 
acterized briefly as one in which the individual’s functional de- 
pendence and loyalties extend far beyond the area of his immediate 
experiences. 

Advances in the techniques of cartography have made it possible 
to distribute propagandistic maps in large editions at low cost. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the first World War the Russian 
court presented a map, made entirely of gold and jewels, to the 
French nation; but modern propagandists have not followed the 
golden precedent of aristocratic extravagance. While they are 
not necessarily less ingenious than their eccentric forerunners, 
both their taste and their work are cheaper. They address a wide 
public and do not wish to have their products exhibited in the 
Louvre. Today, maps are distributed on posters and slides, in 
books as propaganda atlases, on post cards, in magazines, news- 
papers and leaflets, in moving pictures and on postage stamps. 

Maps are not confined to the representation of a given state of 
affairs. They can be drawn to symbolize changes, or as blueprints 
of the future. They may make certain traits and properties of 
the world they depict more intelligible—or may distort or deny 
them. Instead of unknown relationships of facts they may reveal 
policies or illustrate doctrines. They may give information, but 
they may also plead. Maps can be symbols of conquest or tokens 
of revenge, instruments for airing grievances or expressions of 


1This article has been prepared in connection with the Research Project on 
Totalitarian Communication. 
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pride. Indeed, maps are so widely used in propaganda and for such 
different purposes that it is difficult to understand why propaganda 
analysts have paid so little attention to them.’ 

Maps enable us to perceive visually relationships within a con- 
text, as on a symbolic plane we can see what would not be clear 
to us if we had to rely on immediate experience and memory. 
Thus maps help us not only to visualize the meaning of remote 
facts, but they also organize details into a whole which, without 
the help of the map, would be lost because of our own limitations. 
Maps are capable of representing the physical and human world 
according to almost any principle of order. Since they offer this 
principle to visual perception, the suggested order appears “nat- 
ural” and competing principles are more effectively weakened 
than they possibly could be by verbal symbols. The point is that 
we see the whole. Thus a verbal denial of the content of a map 
must overcome the profound distrust of those ideas which con- 
tradict the evidence of sense impressions, and in addition, must 
substitute an enumeration of details for the perception of a 
whole.* 

On the map reproduced as Illustration 1 the world is divided 
into four “large-space economies” which, in the accompanying 


2 Cf., however, Karl Haushofer, “Die suggestive Karte” in Bausteine zur Geopolitik 
(Berlin 1928) pp. 342-348; J. Mirz, “Die Landkarte als politisches Propagandamittel” 
in Die Gartenlaube, no. 16 (1921); F.H.S., “Karten in der Zeitung” in Zeitschrift fiir 
Geopolitik, vol. 16 (1939) pp. 303-307, containing a criticism of maps published in 
Current History, vol. 49 (November 1938) and vol. 50 (February 1939). 

3“All map-users must have once discovered a thrill in first looking at a map... . 
For the map enables us to see whole where we have hitherto been able to see only 
a part.” W. W. Jervis, The World in Maps. A Study in Map Evolution, 2nd ed. 
(London 1938) p. 177. On the imaginative value of maps, see the remarks by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his essay “My First Book: “Treasure Island’” in Essays in the 
Art of Writing (London 1919). 

It is difficult to assess the psychological value of maps and symbols on maps. See 
the long list of “unsettled questions” regarding the psychological effect of maps in 
National Society for the Study of Education, 32nd Yearbook: The Teaching of 
Geography (Bloomington, Ill. 1933) pp. 403-405. The subject should be of special 
interest to Gestalt psychologists. 

4 This suggests that propaganda by maps should be fought with other maps rather 
than words. 
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ILLUSTRATION I? 


Uti 


an 


* Reproduced from Facts in Review, vol. 3, no. 13 (April 10, 1941) published by the 
German Library of Information, New York. 


text, are equated with “natural spheres of interest.” The principle 
of “order” is represented by lines which are strong, smooth and 
sweeping. They cut the world into four “natural” parts. The 
disregard for other interpretations of world economy is manifest, 
as is the implicit devaluation of political boundaries— inevitably 
they become “unnatural.” For example, the Philippines, India, 
Australia, the Dutch East Indies and large parts of China are 
included in the “natural” sphere of Japanese interests; the whole 
of Africa, Turkey and part of Soviet Russia are within the Euro- 
pean sphere.® 

The advantage which maps have over verbal symbols has been 
clearly stated in the introduction to a propaganda atlas published 
and distributed in this country by the German Library of In- 


5 Incidentally, the “European” sphere on the map is practically identical in size 
with “The Nazi Blueprint,” a map published in the New York Times Magazine, 
May 25, 1941. This map was an illustration for the article “The ‘Unbelievable’ Nazi 
Blueprint” by Joseph C. Harsch, correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor in 
Berlin from October 1939 to January 1941. The article contains comments on Nazi 
maps and memoranda on the future order which Mr. Harsch saw in Berlin. 
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formation at the beginning of 1941.6 “Here,” the editor says 
with gusto, “by the simple expedient of turning the pages, the 
reader can follow the course of the present war from September 
1939 to the end of 1940. Multicolored maps together with the 
richly documented text interpret the causes as well as the strategy 
of the present conflict, and put into clear focus the hazy im- 
pressions gained by laymen from communiques and newspaper 
dispatches. Phases of the war hitherto almost incomprehensible 
to anyone except those in immediate contact with events are 
revealed as simple illustrations of geopolitics.” 


II 


The relationship of the different lines and areas we see, the shape 
of parts, the distribution of colors, symmetry or its absence—all 
these elements are extraneous to the scientific purpose of a map. 
If England happens to be shown in red this is not to remind us 
of the proletariat, blood or love. The fact that the shape of Italy 
resembles a boot is not to suggest ideas which cartoonists may 
cherish. On modern maps North is on top, thus being “higher” 
than South; this is not to carry any connotations as to the dignity 
of the northern direction.? The central region of a map is not 
supposed to be more “important” than areas near the edges. 
Propagandists, however, rediscover these and other symbolic 
values in maps, and by exploiting them, turn geography into a 
kind of magic. In propaganda maps, truth and accuracy of presen- 
tation are of interest only to the extent that they are instrumental 
to propagandistic effectiveness. The propagandist’s primary con- 
cern is never the truth of an idea but its successful communica- 
tion to a public. Geography as a science and cartography as a 
technique become subservient to the demands of effective symbol 
manipulation. Symbols which are accidental on a scientific map 
can be so stressed as to be lifted into a trans-geographical context, 


® The War in Maps, edited by Giselher Wirsing and other geopoliticians (New 
York 1941). Italics in the following quotation are mine. 
7On mediaeval maps, East was usually on top. Even on eighteenth century maps 
East is still indicated by a symbolic cross on the margin. 
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where they assume a pre-scientific meaning. Some skill in detecting a 
such propaganda devices can be developed by inspecting old v 
maps which were made for illustrative purposes at a time when s 
geographical ignorance was great or religious theory determined P 
geographical notions. Especially interesting in this regard are the i 
so-called Beatus maps of the Middle Ages, which illustrate the 
division of the world among the twelve apostles.’ Many early 
maps show an ethnocentric orientation of the map-maker, the je 
center of the map representing the center of the world. Babylon, it 
Delphi, Jerusalem in turn have figured there. Similarly, on a C: 
Japanese stamp map of the world issued in 1927, “Nippon is 
placed at the center of the geographical scheme of things.” C: 
There are many more or less subtle ways by which maps can n 
be deprived of their scientific character. Leaving aside for the s] 
moment the propagandistic use of cartographic symbols which g 
have an established political meaning, size, color and design on SC 
maps can be made to serve propagandistic ends. ic 
The difficulty of representing size and direction accurately “ 
is familiar to all cartographers. It is inherent in the techniques of V 
representing detail and of projecting areas from a sphere to a al 
flat map. On almost all maps, except large-scale plans, the pic- st 
torial representation of rivers, roads, railways, buildings cannot al 
be drawn to the true scale of the map. The details appear to be ye 
bigger than they really are. The early symbolizations of human oO 
settlements were almost always drawn out of proportion. Similarly, il 
one of the most recent techniques, showing distribution by dots, fc 
must cope with the difficulty of reconciling the scale of the dots p! 
with the scale of the map. 7 
As to projection, on many world maps areas near the equator as 
8 To quote Professor Jervis again: “Most maps of the Middle Ages were drawn with Oo! 
the object of illustrating religious theory. By means of a map information can be St 
served up with clear definition, and with apparent accuracy beyond the possibility B 
of dispute. It is because of the capacity of the maps to convey conviction, to appear 
beyond reproach, that the medieval Church used it to propagate orthodoxy, and th 


the modern business man uses the same medium, not infrequently, to advertise his 
merchandise.” Jervis, op. cit., p. 150; see also pp. 23, 68, 79, 152. 
® Walter Klinefelter, Maps in Miniature (Windham, Conn. 1936) p. 16. 
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are on a smaller scale than those in higher latitudes, an effect 
which can be avoided only by sacrificing true shape to correct 
size. Since many cartographers have used Mercator’s method of 
projection, which preserves form rather than size, the layman’s 
ideas of world geography are somewhat biased. Countries like 
Russia, Canada and Greenland appear bigger than they really 
are. Professor Jervis suggested in 1938 that this method of pro- 
jection may account for “the Russian ‘menace’ looming so large 
in people’s minds,” and that it certainly gives the British “added 
cause for imperial pride in respect to Canada.”!° 
Geographers and cartographers try to overcome as best they 
can the difficulties of adequate representation. The history of 
maps is to a large extent a centuries-long struggle for accuracy in 
showing form, direction, size, relief and other details. The propa- 
gandist, on the other hand, is not guided by the standards of 
science. He manipulates size and color so as to focus attention on 
ideas he wishes to stress. A good case in point is the map entitled 
“England a Threat to the Monroe Doctrine,” contained in The 
War in Maps." The map shows the whole western hemisphere 
and part of the oceans which surround it. The Americas are 
shown in green except for Canada, Bermuda, the Bahama Islands 
and all other parts of the British Empire, which are shown in 
yellow. With the exception of Canada, the British “possessions” 
occupy only small areas, so that it would have been difficult to 
illustrate the threat to the Monroe Doctrine pictorially had respect 
for true size been maintained. The map-makers have therefore 
placed all smaller British areas in solid circular zones of yellow. 
Thus the zone in which the Bahamas and Bermuda lie is, about 
: as big as one third of the United States. The total mass of yellow 
] on the map amounts to about as much as the whole of the United 
States plus Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and half of 
Brazil. By this device, the mass of green is indeed threatened from 
three sides by vast and compact yellow areas. 


—— —_ wv 





10 Jervis, op. cit., p. 29. 
11 Op. cit., p. 33. 
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Similar instances of the manipulation of size can be found on 
almost every map used in what the Germans call geopolitics, es- 
pecially when pictorial statistics are superimposed upon the map.!2 
On a map to illustrate the repatriation of Germans who had been 
living in Latvia, the German minority about to return to the 
fatherland is represented by a row of thirteen identical symbols, 
each standing for five thousand men. The symbols extend over 
the whole area of Latvia where it is widest, from Libau in the 
west to the eastern border. The size of the symbol is so chosen 
that the country seems to be populated by Germans, whereas, in 
point of fact, the German minority amounts to 3.7 percent of the | 
total Latvian population."* 

The propagandistic use of design in connection with color is 
neatly illustrated by the map “Divide and Rule.”!* This is a 
map of India on which the outer boundaries are represented by 
smooth conventional lines, all bordering countries being shown 
in one solid color. Political subdivisions within India, however, 
are each shown in a different color, and each small area is separated 
from the others by broken and hooked lines. The impression is 
one of utter disunity and disintegration in India. 


III 


Another widely used device of propagandists is combination 
maps. Two or more maps, or several unconnected parts of one 
map, are presented on one sheet in order to invite comparison. 

At the beginning of this war, after the conquest of Poland, the 
Germans distributed such maps in order to prove that Germany’s 
strategic and economic position in the second World War differed 
from that prevailing in the years 1914-18. Obviously, the Nazis 
were vitally interested in preventing the spread of the belief that 


12 The appearance of pictorial statistics on geopolitical maps follows “scientifically” 
the precedent of mediaeval map-makers, who adorned their work with pictures. 
Boats and fish ornamented the oceans, umbrella-footed men and all kinds of 
monstrous details crowded the lands. 

18 The map is reproduced in Facts in Review, the propaganda magazine issued by 
the German Library of Information, New York, vol. 1, no. 16 (November 30, 1939). 

14 The War in Maps, op. cit., p. 37. 
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this would be a repetition of the first World War. Maps of Europe 


on 

es- showing the encirclement of Germany in the earlier war were 
12 shown together with maps depicting the present situation in which 
en the government had avoided a war on two fronts. On one of these 
he combination maps the effect of the contrast was strongly rein- 
ls, forced by words—the second map bearing the legend “1940: No 
er Manacles This Time!”—and by special tricks. On both maps 


he “we-areas” were in red, enemy countries in yellow, neutral coun- 
tries in gray. In order to increase the contrast, Austria-Hungary, 


n 
in Germany’s ally in the first war, was shown on the first map in in- 
1e conspicuous pink, thus reducing the relative size of the we-area 

and intensifying the pictorial idea of German helplessness at that 
is time. On the second map not only an enlarged Germany but also 
a Norway, Italy and Albania were presented in solid red; Russia 
Ny and Spain were no longer solid gray but gray striped with red lines 
n so that the relative size of enemy areas was disproportionately 


reduced. Moreover, on both maps black curved lines appear on 
d the yellow enemy areas, representing so many encirclements with 
the middle of Germany as the center. Since the maps were so cut 
as to show a large part of Russia and a sizable portion of northern 
Africa and Arabia, Germany on the first map was entirely sur- 
rounded by circles of increasing circumference. On the second 
map, however, the lines did not completely surround Germany, 
as Russia was not in yellow. Consequently, the eye could not per- 
ceive circles but only curves on the second map. The effect is re- 
markable: put into words it would not be “This time we are not 
encircled,” but rather “How futile is their attempt to encircle us 
again!”1® Similar combination maps have been issued to show 
the futility of the British blockade” and the strategic position of 
the German fleet.” 


—_— wa 8 a 


we 


15 The War in Maps, op. cit., p. 4-5. 

16 For a similar combination map, see ““Then—and Now!” in Facts in Review, vol. 
1, no. 17 (December 8, 1939). This is a uni-tone map in white, gray and black, less 
skilfully cut and without the circles. For these reasons it is less striking. 

17 The War in Maps, op. cit., p. 8-9. 

18 Facts in Review, vol. 3, no. 16 (May 5, 1941), reproduced from The War in Maps. 
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Combination maps lend themselves to the representation not 
only of historical comparisons but also of political ideas. They 
need not necessarily display contrasts, but may attain an effect by 
presenting unexpected parallels. Thus, after the Treaty of Tria- 
non, Hungary presented to the world her indignation at her terri- 
torial losses with a combination map showing the outlines of four 
countries, prewar Hungary, France, Great Britain and Italy, each 
in one corner of a square sheet. The territories which Hungary 
had to cede after the World War were all represented in black, 
on which the names of many cities appeared in white. What was 
left of Hungary was shown in clear white, with Budapest the only 
city shown in black. Arrows from the edge of the outline pointed 
to the names of countries which had acquired Hungarian soil: 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugoslavia and Rumania. To call atten- 
tion to the injustice of this peace treaty, France, Italy and Great 
Britain were represented as though they had been subjected to a 
corresponding mutilation. For example, Scotland was shown in 
black as belonging to Norway, northern England as German, 
Ireland as American, and the coastal area facing the continent as 
French.’® Thus, by drawing purely fictitious political boundaries 
cutting up the territories of other states, a cartographic appeal 
was made to the patriotism of other nationals so that they might 
realize more clearly the injustice done to Hungary. 

Another combination map, reproduced here as Illustration 0, is 
called by the propagandists “A Study in Empires.” The piece has 
the qualities of a skilfully executed propaganda map—utmost 
simplicity of design with all details and lettering omitted, and 
subtle symbolism, with the German “record” white, empty and 
clean, the British spotty and cluttered. The lesson of the map is 
pointed by the concise and challenging question, “The Aggressor 
Nation?” This map contributes nothing to answering the question 
of war guilt, but it alludes to the theme of the “haves vs. have- 
nots,” and suggests that only thus can guilt be established. 


19 This combination map is reproduced in Rupert von Schumacher and Hans 
Hummel, Vom Kriege zwischen den Kriegen (Stuttgart 1937) p. 227. 
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ILLUSTRATION I. ““A STUDY IN EMPIREs’’@ 





GERMANY GREAT BRITAIN 








THE AGGRESSOR NATION ? (26 OR THE WORLD, 

















* Reproduced from Facts in Review, vol. 2, no. 5 (February 5, 1940) published by 
the German Library of Information, New York. 


IV 


In the past when not much knowledge could be gained from maps 
they were made for purposes of decoration, and beautifully exe- 
cuted to delight the wealthy. This was still largely true in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when, with the growing 
needs and encouragement of the absolute state, scientific topog- 
raphy began to make great progress. Wars and other large-scale 
governmental enterprises, such as irrigation, canal building and 
road construction, have throughout history been powerful incen- 
tives to the development of cartography.*° Map-users differ from 


20 See R. E. Dickinson and O. J. R. Howarth, The Making of Geography (Oxford 
1933) pp. 6-7; Jervis, op. cit., pp. 12, 14, 48, 92; Sir Herbert George Fordham, Some 
Notable Surveyors and Map Makers of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries (Cambridge 
1929) pp. 57 ff. 
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map-lovers in that they demand accurate information rather than 
beauty: moreover, when they can gain by it, they try to keep their 
knowledge secret. Military maps especially were long considered 
a legitimate and well guarded secret of the absolute state. When 
Frederick the Great after some hesitation allowed the publication 
of maps of Silesia, he did so with the condition that the maps be 
issued without correction, so that the mistakes they contained 
would mislead, or at least not assist the enemy.” The special maps 
which the king had made for military purposes were available only 
in single copies: not even the commanding generals had regular. 
access to them. 

The modern propagandist is not as a rule interested in accuracy 
and faithful representation of detail. As a matter of fact, he often 
draws his maps in such a way that they are useful only in propa- 
ganda. Details like roads and even the scale are frequently omitted 
for the sake of simplicity. The wider the propagandist’s public, 
the less he can count on the fact that mass education has effectively 
increased geographical literacy—the ability to “read” maps. He 
adapts himself to the level of the least skilled in the group he 
intends to reach. This means that the more widely propaganda 
maps are distributed, the simpler they become in design and rep- 
resentation of detail.?? In short, it appears that the less geography 
remains on a map, the more likely is the map to succeed in having 
the public perceive at a glance what it may fail to get in an hour 
of listening or reading. 

There is one exception, however, to the rule of increasing in- 
accuracy. When a map is used as documentary proof of secret 
intentions, its propaganda value grows with increasing accuracy. 


°1'W. Stavenhagen, “Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des preussischen Militarkarten- 
wesens” in Geographische Zeitschrift, vol. 6 (1900) p. 441. Similarly guarded was the 
secret of military maps in other states. See Josef Paldus, Die militdrischen Aufnahmen 
im Bereiche der Habsburgischen Lander aus der Zeit Kaiser Joseph II, vol. 63, no. 2 
of the Denkschriften of the Akademie der Wissenschaften in Vienna (Vienna 1919) 
p. 8. 
22 Compare Illustration 1, which is taken from an atlas and is, in a sense, repre- 
sentative of the “science” of geopolitics, with Illustrations u and m1, which are from 
a propaganda magazine and a leaflet respectively. 
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an Formerly generals kept military maps secret because they were 
“ir accurate; in the hands of modern propagandists accuracy has be- 
ed come a proof of secrecy. The British military maps which the 
en Germans claimed to have captured in Belgium and published in 
on their White Book No. 5 are so technical as to be perfectly unin- 
be telligible to the layman. For this very reason, the layman is sup- 
ed posed to believe more readily that the reproductions are not fakes. 
ps 
ly Vv 
ar: In order to be effective, symbols must be understandable. In films 

the meaning of a map can be amplified by animation, spoken 
cy words and music. On propaganda maps, interpretations and sup- 
n porting non-geographical symbols are rarely missing. Statistical 
a- figures and keys for cartographic symbols are cumbersome and 
d difficult to understand, and therefore they are seldom used. Sug- 
Cc; gestive titles and verbal explanations, however, occur frequently, 
ly and so do pictorial symbols. Recently the Germans displayed maps 
le of German-occupied countries in small billboard boxes on lamp 
le posts in the Netherlands. The maps were topped with a “V” in an 
a attempt to counteract the British “V” campaign. 


) One symbol which always requires amplification is the boundary 
y line. With the spread of nationalist sentiment representations of 
8 political boundaries have assumed great symbolic significance. A 
r map on which boundary lines are changed or deleted may consti- 
tute an annexation of territory on the symbolic plane. But maps 
, on which boundary lines do not correctly indicate the political 
t status quo do not clearly reveal whether they are historical or 
. predictive in character, whether they represent a grievance or 
predatory intentions. For this reason such maps cannot easily be 
used as means of propaganda, but they constitute a most valuable 
point of reference for verbal propaganda. In short, they can be 
treated as symbolic events. 

In 1922, the Irish Free State issued stamps on which were 
engraved maps of the entire island, with the boundary line between 
the Free State and Ulster omitted. The deletion of this tiny line 
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on a miniature map created a political storm.?* In 1933, the 
British issued Falkland Islands centennial stamps to which Argen- 
tina retaliated with a stamp showing the islands as an Argentinian 
possession.** Because of its anti-British implications this map has 
now been reproduced in the propaganda magazine of the German 
Library of Information.” 

The most recent illustration of the symbolic value of boundary 
lines is the commotion caused by the so-called Reynaud map in 
April of 1940. On March 16, 1940, the French magazine L’JI/lus- 
tration published a photograph of M. Reynaud, then minister of 
finance, Mr. Sumner Welles and Mr. Murphy, American chargé 
d'affaires, sitting together in M. Reynaud’s study. A map of Europe 
mounted in the room appeared in the center of the photograph. 
It took the Germans more than two weeks to discover the propa- 
ganda value of this map. Someone in Italy enlarged it—or so it 
was claimed—and the Regime Fascista commented on the alleged 
war aims of the Allies as they were “revealed” in this enlargement. 
The map had become an event, the importance of which was sys- 
tematically inflated by the German ministry of propaganda. 

Had M. Reynaud made a speech publicly declaring that his 
government intended to restore the political shape of Europe in 
the year 1913 he would not have said more than the map allegedly 
showed. It would probably have caused less excitement and would 
certainly have given less material to Dr. Goebbels. But here was 
a map, a document which suddenly revealed a secret. 

The details of the propaganda campaign which ensued are of 
no interest in the context of this essay. The symbol value of 


28 Walter Klinefelter, op. cit., p. 22. 

*4See James Andrews, “The Falklands Dispute” in Gibbons’ Stamp Monthly (April 
1936). 

*5 Facts in Review, vol. 2, no. 38 (September 16, 1940). The same article contains a 
reproduction of a Christmas stamp which was issued in Canada in 1898. William 
Mulock, then postmaster-general of Canada, had found in England little apprecia- 
tion of the vastness of overseas dominions and colonies. On his return home he 
designed a stamp map of the world with the legend, “We hold a vaster Empire than 
has been,” a quotation from “A Song of Empire,” which Sir Louis Morris, Canadian 
poet, had written for the Queen’s jubilee. See Klinefelter, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 
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boundary lines in the modern world, however, can best be indi- 
cated by a brief recapitulation of the way the news of the Raqnane 
map was handled by German propagandists.”¢ 

The German press and radio were mobilized to draw attention 
to the map, to comment on its implications and to integrate their 
comments into the propaganda drives that were being conducted 
at the time. The radio campaign began on April 2. From that day 
on, for a period of about a week, one or several items of practically 
every news bulletin in the German home broadcasts referred to 
the map and to its reverberations in Germany and abroad. In 
addition, various feature talks and a special talk by a learned 
professor were devoted to the case. On April 5, when the campaign 
reached its peak, the facsimile map appeared prominently in the 
German press. The same evening Professor Grimm gave a talk on 
the map over all German transmitters except Cologne and Bremen. 
Before that he and another professor had talked to the represent- 
atives of the foreign press on the “chaotic plans” and “super- 
Versailles” indicated by the map. Their remarks were repeatedly 
broadcast on long, medium and short waves, not forgetting the 
Germans in Africa. The German specialist in the regular criticism 
of enemy broadcasts, to which Germans are not supposed to listen, 
told home listeners how silly the French explanation of the inci- 
dent was. 

In German home broadcasts propaganda about the Reynaud 
map reinforced the idea that the enemy threatened German unity. 
It was also used to strengthen the drive against separatist senti- 
ment which was being conducted at the time. German listeners 
were told that indignation at the map was surging high in Czech 
and Slovakian papers. They were reminded that “the map has also 
taught the Czechs how right was Hacha’s decision to link up the 
destiny of the Czech people with the political future of the German 
Reich” (Deutschlandsender, April 16, 19 o'clock). 


26 The following details are derived from the Daily Digest of Foreign Broadcasts, 
a document prepared by the British Broadcasting Corporation. The time of broad- 
casts is British Standard Time. 
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Furthermore, all possible allusions were made to earlier cases 
in which maps had revealed sinister intentions. The Kénigsberger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, quoted by Deutschlandsender on April 2 at 
21 o'clock, related the Reynaud map to maps distributed in 
Poland** before the war broke out, showing Danzig and East 
Prussia as Polish territory. One of the professors referred to the 
map of Czechoslovakia which played a role in determining the 
territory of that country after the last war. The same professor 
revealed even more shocking implications of the Reynaud map. 
He traced the idea represented in it to Napoleon, Louis xiv and 
Richelieu—“the eternal Richelieu”—thus linking it with the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. “Germany is again to be carved up 
into several hundred small principalities, all without power. We 
Germans are to become dreamers again as in Goethe's time.” The 
speaker did not fail to state that from the map “one can also arrive 
at conclusions concerning war guilt.” 

The less learned writers and speakers confined themselves to 
dealing with M. Reynaud, the plutocrats, the Jews and the deca- 
dent democracies at large. To cite the Vdlkischer Beobachter, as 
quoted in the news bulletin at 11:30 o’clock on April 4: “Maps 
in the style of Reynaud, that little scene-shifter and servant of 
England, will in future have only a documentary value which will 
prove how immeasurably great were the stupidity and vile perfidy 
of the disintegrated democzatic system, and what fossilized and 
antiquated mouthpieces they had in their hour of agony.” 

In broadcasts to neutral countries the Germans used the map 
to stir up hatred of England. Hungary was told that the map 
showed that England regarded Hungary “as if it were some sort 
of Negro colony” (Melnik, April 4, 17:30 o'clock). The next day 
there were allusions to the Treaty of Trianon, and references to 
Otto von Hapsburg and his plans to restore the Austrian mon- 
archy. The Italians heard that if the Allies won the war they 
would “destroy Italy” (Munich, April 5, 23:30 o’clock). The Greeks 
were told that the Allies planned to make Greece a dependency 


27 Such a map was reproduced in Facts in Review, vol. 1, no. 11 (October 19, 1939). 
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Ses of Turkey: “This is an insult against 1821 and the whole heroic 
rer fight of the Greek people” (Zeesen, April 6, 20:10 o'clock). 
at In the afternoon of April 5, Radio Rome informed Italian 
in listeners of Mr. Welles’ statement that he had neither seen nor 
ast discussed with M. Reynaud the map appearing in the French 
he periodical. And in the evening the Italians reported that “The 
he whole thing was the idea of the photographer,” spoke of the 
or “faked map” and of “cheap magic” (Radio Rome, 20:15 o'clock). 
p- Nevertheless, the German radio the next day reported to Italian 
id listeners that the map “is still causing indignation in Italy” and 
he “the attempts at justification, made by France, are characterized 
Ip by the Italian press as idiotic” (Munich, in Italian, April 6, 22:15 
Je o'clock). 
1e Gerhardt Dohm, one of the German radio stars for Latin Amer- 
ye ican listeners, talked to Brazilians in Portuguese on April 6 (Zee- 
sen, 23:30 o’clock) about the alleged plans to reshape Italy. He 
0 concluded with the remark, “Sumner Welles issued a formal 
a- denial disclaiming knowledge of the map which he alleged never 
AS to have seen, adding that he had never heard any mention of such 
)S a map. The American statesman is well known in Latin America, 
of owing to his work in Mexico, Cuba, etc. So I will leave it to my 
1] listeners to form their own opinions about this denial.”?8 
: vi 
Entirely new possibilties in the use of maps for political propa- 
D ganda are revealed by the film. The German propagandists have 
D realized that, and one of the striking features of the German war 
t film “Victory in the West” is its maps. They appear in the intro- 
y 28 For an anti-German propaganda map see the map of Europe showing “possible 
) dissection of Germany and apportionment of its territory” in Theodore N. Kaufman, 
Germany Must Perish (Newark 1941) p. 96. Kaufman’s book is probably the most 
: hysterical piece of anti-German propaganda that has come out in this war. He 
Y advocates the political extinction of Germany and the physical extinction of the 
; Germans. “To achieve the purpose of German extinction it would be necessary to 
only sterilize 48,000,000” (p. 94). Indeed, the book is so violent that it might have 
/ been written in the German propaganda ministry in order to launch a really suc- 
cessful anti-American hate campaign in Germany. 
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ductory part of the film to illustrate the encirclement of Germany 
and again, for the same purpose, immediately before the campaign 
in Holland and Belgium. In addition they are used to show the 
advance of the German armies in Poland and in the west. 

In this film, the chief purpose of the maps is to show not location 
but change. They are moving maps. They do not give geographical 
information, but symbolize political history and strategic events. 
Again, geography is superseded, since the maps do not primarily 
depict regions of the earth. Germany, Belgium, Holland, France 
and Poland are no longer politically bounded areas. They are 
dynamic symbols of action and struggle. Their areas shrink and 
expand as the campaigns proceed. Lines advance under the impact 
of arrows, pockets are formed, areas are surrounded and reduced 
in size until they vanish, swallowed by bigger units in this display 
of animated geometry. 

On the screen these movements resemble attacks of bacilli upon 
live matter, or the action of phagocytic cells observed under the 
microscope. Like these processes, the advance of the Germans 
seems to be removed from ordinary sense impressions: in either 
case we observe a world of unfamiliar distances and events. Look- 
ing through a microscope, however, does not altogether deprive 
us of the feeling that we are seeing something natural and organic. 
In the film, the impression one gets is more definitely that of a 
controlled mechanical effort. The movements are not smooth but 
abrupt, so that the end of each dramatic phase in the process is 
more emphasized than the continuous process as a whole. The 
arrows which symbolize the German armies with their irresistible 
pressure seem also to be drawn in by a scientist wishing to call the 
attention of his gasping class to the main centers of an experiment 
arranged as a demonstration. What we see, then, is a symbolic 
representation of a master plan in execution, rather than pictures 
of a live process, and the suggestion is one of engineering rather 
than of fate. This, to be sure, is in the interest of German propa- 
ganda as long as the impression of irresistibility is retained. 

The technical devices used to transform geographical maps into 
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ny abstract geometrical symbols of political and military action are 
ign simple and ingenious. The encirclement of Germany prior to the 
the first World War is shown by shading. On the map Germany is a 

white area surrounded by black areas, the countries of the Allied 
on nations. But instead of presenting encirclement as a state of affairs, 
cal it is presented as a process. The allied areas are not dark, but 
its. they darken as one looks at the screen. By omitting all references 
ily to the specific human actions and policies which brought about 
ice this “encirclement,” the process assumes an a-historical simplicity 
ire without losing its dynamic character. It has no reference to history 
nd and yet remains a process in time. The illustration of a phase of 
ct German history changes into the reproducible drama of a tribal 
ed myth. 
ay The theme of encirclement recurs in the film before the Ger- 

mans launch their offensive in the west. This time the symboliza- 
on tion of the process is achieved by different and stronger means, so 
he that an almost ludicrous effect is produced. Pictorial symbols, 
ns representing soldiers in different uniforms and of different size, 
er are one by one moved rapidly over a map of the world to assemble 
k- at the western frontier of Germany. They come from the various 
ve parts of the French and British empires. As they move over the 
Cc. map on the line of shortest distance, like so many toy figures, 
a Africa, Asia and Australia seem to be crowded upon Europe in 
it order to crush the fatherland. Again, geography becomes irrele- 
is vant: a puppet show with continents as actors unfolds in its place. 
e It implies a dangerous threat but with a suggestion of futility, 
le because the soldiers while being moved remain motionless: they 
e can be shifted about but are not alive. 
it The third device used in the symbolization of action is the 
ic movement of lines and arrows, which has been mentioned above. 
°S This device is less concrete than the second, and excludes the 
T impression that anything comic might be taking place. The seri- 
.- ousness of these abstractions in motion is strange enough to inspire 

awe and yet simple enough to convey the idea that strategy can 
O be grasped by anyone. The feeling that something extraordinary 
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is happening on the screen is reinforced by music, the fourth, and 
highly important, device. A martial theme recurs whenever the 
Germans advance, while the lines move and the arrows point and 
the enemy areas shrink. 


VII 


Illustration m1*° on page 329 is a reproduction of a map which was 
dropped from German airplanes to Allied troops in Belgium 
while they were still fighting, about May 25, 1940. It proves not 
only that propaganda maps can be produced today at a moment’s 
notice, but also that they can be used as a means of undermining 
the morale of fighting soldiers. In this respect the map is unique. 
All other maps that have been discussed here were distributed 
either in times of peace or to noncombatants and neutrals during 
the war. 

This map shows “encirclement,” which lends itself so readily | 
to graphic representation. It will be noticed that the propaganda 
value of the map does not lie in its cartographical accuracy but 
in its geometrical forms. Since the sea is shaded, and the large area 
conquered by the Germans is dotted, the white space showing the 
Allied forces would seem completely encircled even if all geo- 
graphical references were omitted. Seven arrows pointing from 
all directions toward the Allied area reinforce this impression. 

In order to understand the specific function of this map it must 
be considered in relation to the nature of modern war. Obviously 
it would be senseless to use maps to undermine the morale of a 
fighting enemy in a stalemate along continuous fronts. The only 
lesson which the soldier would be able to draw from such a map 
would be that a stalemate prevails, and that is little enough. No 
propagandist is likely to seize an opportunity to advertise that in 
a given struggle his cause has an even chance—and what else can 
he represent by parallel lines? 


29 Reproduced by permission from The Belgian Campaign and the Surrender of 
the Belgian Army, published in 1940 by the Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATION I11?® 
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Camarades! 


Telle est la situation! 

En tout cas, la guerre est finie pour vous! 
Vos chefs vont s’enfuir par avion. 

A bas les armes! 


British Soldiers! 


Look at this map: it gives your true situation! 

Your troops are entirely surrounded ~ 
stop fighting! 

Put down your arms! 
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The case changes in a war of movement. Then the pictorial 
representation of a strategically unfavorable situation may indeed 
dishearten the soldier, even though, tactically, his situation may 
not be hopeless. When war assumes such dimensions that the 
immediate experience of the soldier does not offer a clue to the 
“shape” of the battle as a whole, a map provides a means of orien- 
tation which he needs. The map, then, is not only a symbol of 
encirclement but also a symbol of swift, mobile area warfare and 
of the impossibility of experiencing more than a fractional part 
of the remote and complicated whole we call “war.” The soldier 
resisting the enemy fights without being “in immediate contact 
with the event.” 


Dr. Goebbels once declared that it is “quite unmodern” if a 
national event like a parade or the opening of the Reichstag is 
witnessed by only ten or fifteen thousand people. The whole 
nation, he said, can participate in such events by hearing them 
over the radio, and he added that the whole nation will see them 
when television is developed.*® It should be noted, however, that 
loudspeakers, broadcasts of eye-witness accounts, photographs, 
films and television cannot bridge the gap between complicated 
and simple facts in modern war, between the remoteness of the 
whole and the immediate experience of its parts. Instead of pro- 
viding means for symbolizing the total event these techniques 
merely widen the range of vicarious participation in more or less 
disconnected parts. The only techniques which enable the propa- 
gandist to present the whole by means of nonverbal symbols are 
statistical and cartographic in nature. They are essentially scien- 
tific. The propagandist who uses them borrows the prestige of 
science and at the same time violates its spirit. 


30 Joseph Goebbels, Revolution der Deutschen (Oldenburg 1933). 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND THE COMING 
PEACE’ 


BY FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS 


Many years ago, in 1853, there was published in France a book 
by H. Baudrillart, Jean Bodin et son Temps, upholding the thesis 
that Bodin made a science of politics. Thanks to Bodin, the author 
says, an experimental policy was founded on a comparative method 
embracing constitutions, jurisprudence, economic facts and philo- 
sophical reflections; that is, all the problems were reduced by 
Bodin to a unity which had as its base experimental observation, 
and as its supreme aim a moral ideal. But that new science founded 
by Bodin rested on one pivot, the unity of the royal power—better, 
the unity of state power—henceforth characterized by the attri- 
bute majestas or, to use the name universalized by Bodin, 
sovereignty. 

Since 1853 many books have been published about Bodin’s life, 
Bodin’s doctrine, Bodin’s antecedents in the history of political 
events and ideas, but that of Baudrillart endures as a classical point 
of reference. Since its publication the preeminence of Bodin in 
the evolution of political institutions and ideas has been stressed 
more and more.? It can be flatly asserted that modern history has 
developed the theory of the state, taking the principle of sov- 
ereignty as constituting the state, and the idea of international 
law as being constituted by the plurality of the sovereign states. 

Thus anyone wishing to analyze the core-—if there is one—of 
the modern international order must make clear the implications 


1 This article has been prepared in connection with the Peace Research Project of 
the Graduate Faculty. 

2 Among the many studies commenting upon and illuminating the ideas of Bodin 
in a political sense, the following two should be emphasized: E. Hancke, Bodin: 
eine Studie tiber den Begriff der Souveranitdt (no. 47, Untersuchungen zur deutschen 
Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, edited by Otto Gierke, Breslau 1894); and Roger 
Chauvire’s masterpiece, Jean Bodin, auteur de la république (Paris 1915). 
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of the theory of sovereignty and the historical intentions which 
brought it to birth, and must explain why the pluralistic concep- 
tion of international life appears to be a creation of the idea of 
sovereignty. This process has been particularly clear since the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, in which the dissolution of the reli- 
gious and actual unity of the social community reached its climax. 
The idea of a unity of origin and unity of finality, so strong in the 
Middle Ages, has since the end of the fifteenth century been 
obscured and assaulted by new forces: the new mobile economy, 
full of acquisitive appetites and adventures; the new states, to 
whose rulers were opened unimagined roads to power and con- 
quest; the new philosophy, oriented to a mathematical method by 
Nicholas of Cusa, and to the infinite power of individual reason 
and will by the renascent humanism; the new religious forces, 
also confident in the ability of the individual conscience to find 
its own way of salvation. 

When Nicholas of Cusa says “vero scire est per nexus scire,” the 
“nexus” is the essential thought, and that idea of nexus, of relation, 
was to become the ground of the contractual conception of social 
philosophy in the coming age. Thus the idea of the actual, exis- 
tential Christian community, in an international sense, came to 
its end in 1536 with the speech of the Emperor Charles 1 before 
Pope Paul 11, but the basic postulate of that pathetic speech, the 
idea of a “Christian Confederation” resting on the unity of Chris- 
tianity, was no longer valid. The devotion of the new age was given 
to the individual, the individual will, the particular state and its 
will to power. Nicholas of Cusa and Macchiavelli were the new 
prophets, the argonauts of the new spirit: are they still? 

Why did Bodin characterize the state by sovereignty? What, 
according to him, is the content of sovereignty? Is it unlimited, or 
is it limited by an objective order? 

Bodin’s thought cannot be understood except in its place in a 
long and twofold historical development: a feudal process dimin- 
ishing the power of the king in favor of the knights; and a process 
which made of the church an agglutinative power and of the pope 
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the real center of political and spiritual life in Christian society. 
The decline of feudalism and the rise of new monarchies rushed 
royalty into a struggle on two fronts, against the nobles and against 
the pope. It was among the nobles in the thirteenth century that 
the word “sovereign” was used as a slogan. It was used for the first 
time, as far as I know, by the French baron, poet and jurist, Beau- 
manoir, in his Coutumes de Beauvoisis (1213), wherein he says 
that “chaque baron est souverain dans sa baronnie,” although “le 
roi est souverain par dessu tous.” The battle against the political 
power of the pope was conducted with the cry “Rex superiorem 
non recognoscens,” or “Rex in regno suo est imperator regni sui,” 
or “Rex tenet locum imperatoris in regno suo.” On his side, the 
pope, in Clericis laicos (the bull of 1296), in Ausculta fili (1301) 
and in Unam sanctam (1302), defends his “plenitude potestatis” 
by right if not by fact, and in the last bull quotes the old Biblical 
sanction (Jeremiah 1: 10): “I have .. . set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to 
destroy, and to throw down, to build and to plant.” In the Eta- 
blissement of Saint Louis it is written: “Le Roi ne tient de nului 
fors de Dieu et de lui.” This thirteenth century theory triumphed 
throughout the west, and later both the Reformation and the 
counter-Reformation, in different ways, recognized it with the 
assertion: “Rex in temporalibus superiorem non recognoscit.” 

In 1576 Bodin published his famous Six Livres de la République, 
which he corrected and enlarged in 1578, and presented in one 
volume in 1593 with the ‘“‘Apologie de R. Herpin pour la Répu- 
blique de J. Bodin.” In 1586 he translated and published his book 
in Latin. 

Bodin defines the république—that is, the state—as a “droit 
gouvernement de plusiers mesnages et de ce que leur est commun 
avec puissance souverain,” or “summa potestate” as he calls it in 
Latin. This “souveraineté” he explains in the following terms: 
“Puissance absolue et perpetuelle d’une République que les 
Latins appellent maiestatem.” Bodin was fully conscious of the 
fundamental role he had attributed to that decisive characteriza- 
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tion of the state, but the insertion of the word “absolue” became 
the source of repeated misinterpretations. These misinterpreta- 
tions seem to be justified by some of Bodin’s explanatory sentences, 
as in his attempts to demonstrate that sovereignty implies lack of 
limitations on power, on “charge,” on aims, or on time; and in his 
assertion that the prince “souverain” is not obliged to account to 
anyone but God. What characterizes a prince as sovereign is his 
capacity “a donner lois aux sujets en général sans leur consente- 
ment.” 

But Bodin envisaged neither a sovereign prince nor a sovereign 
state which was arbitrary, and hence destined to fall into tyranny. 
He saw prince and state set in an objective world of values, from 
which they obtain power and in obedience to which they must 
justify themselves. Instead of putting sovereign prince and state 
beyond the law, he asserts: 

1. Prince, state and law should be subordinated to divine law, 
to natural law and to “lois humaines communes 4 tous les 
peuples.” 

2. Where honor and profit conflict in a law, honor should 
prevail. 

3. “Aequitas naturalis,’ 
for pacts made, conventions and treaties, for since the prince is 
guarantor of a convention among his subjects, he is so much the 
more obliged to do justice under it. 

4. The prince may change, correct or restrict a law he has prom- 
ised if he finds there is just cause; otherwise “il ne doit et ne peut 
contravenir.” 

5. But the prince cannot break a contract he himself has made, 
be it with his subjects or with foreigners, for a contract obliges 
two parties reciprocally and one can not break it without prejudice 
to the other—“le Prince en ce cas n’a rien par dessus le sujet.” 
In general terms, “ore qu'elle ne fust exprimé”; the clause “sauf 
le droit d’autruy” should be considered implicit. 

6. If the prince has contracted without the advice of parliament 
or council, and the treaty damages the public interest, his successor 


or natural equity, commands respect 
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is not bound. Who is the judge in such case? The prince, as 
sovereign. 

7. The violation by the prince of “natural equity” justifies dis- 
obedience on the part of his subjects.’ 

As can be seen, Bodin differentiates between the internal public 
law and the external, the former being characterized by a supreme 
power, or sovereignty, exercised by the prince, with no possibility 
of juridical limitation by any other institution, the latter limited 
by the very essence of the juridical act which constitutes it: the 
contract, the bilateral or multilateral nature of treaties. Even these 
are not without an objective background as provided by divine 
law, natural law and jus gentium; but to what extent can it be 
said, considering Bodin’s doctrine, that this objective background 
conditions and forms the rules themselves? The final decision is 
wholly entrusted to the prince, and in the conflict between pacta 
sunt servanda and that other principle developed with regard to 
the fluid character of social life, rebus sic stantibus, his decision 
would be based on the damage received by the community, in 
favor of the individual interest, looked upon as supreme, of a 


8 See the first book of the Republic, chapter 8. This chapter is often obscure and 
always baroque. Most of the difficulties in interpreting it are due to the changing 
milieu and historical perspective. The political and juridical intentions of Bodin 
are those of a thinker living in the heavy atmosphere of the religious wars, but also 
those of a believer in the essential necessity of tolerance. They are, furthermore, 
those of a “jurist” convinced of the need for a strongly centralized and irresponsible 
power which, although vested in the hands of the king, should be constantly sub- 
mitted to the test of the intrinsic justice of his actions. Bodin’s ethical background 
is illuminated, for instance, in the passage in which he analyzes law according to 
these possibilities in its content: conflict between profit and honor; profit that does 
not affect honor; honor without profit; profit joined with honor; or law that affects 
neither honor nor profit. He adds: “Quand je dis l’honneur, j’entends ce qui est 
honnéte de droit naturel et quant a ce point il est résolu, que tous princes y sont 
sujets.” Although Machiavelli invoked similar principles, that passage makes under- 
standable Bodin’s attacks upon him, as when he wrote: “Si on me dit que le 
changement de loix est souvent nécessaire . . . je dy que nécessité en ce cas n’a 
point de loi; .. . il faut toujours avoir cette maxime générale et qui ne souffre 
point d’exception: salus populi suprema lex esto” (Republic, Book 1v, chapter 3). 
Of course in Bodin’s theory the maxim is ambivalent: it both extends and limits 
power because he understands “salus populi” as an objective criterion—that of 
general welfare—though interpreted subjectively by the sovereign. 
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single member of the international community. The guiding e 
principle of the international community does not appear in ic 
Bodin, and could not appear, for it would imply the belief in an 0 
essential unity which is exactly what he swept away and replaced w 
with the principle of pluralistic contractualism. c 
The tendency of that principle was accentuated, for the histor- tl 
ical atmosphere created by the religious wars and the new economy fl 
was not favorable to an actual and objective foundation of the g 
international order. It appears that Bodin himself was excessive “ 
in his tendency to restrict the subjective power of sovereigns even s] 
spiritually. Some years later, at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, French moral relativism spread throughout the continent of li 
Europe. It was the epoch of the so-called “Libertines,” of the tl 
renascence of Pyrrhonism, so strong in Montaigne and Charron. fe 
The time was ripe for the work of Grotius, the artist who gave st 
form to the international conception that has since matured, ir 
founded on the consent, the arbitrium, of the members of the Pp 
international society, that is, of the states. ti 
Grotius’ De jure praedae was written, though not published, in p 
1604. His defense of the idea of mare liberum in the twelfth chap- st 
ter of that work, the only such defense which had appeared in fe 
1609, was so well attuned to the spirit of the times thai the thesis O 
of mare clausum, upheld as late as 1635 by John Selden, was almost rey 
ignored. Grotius arrived at his conclusions inspired, as he says, h 
by the mathematical method. This was a clear sign of the epoch: o! 
W 
*There is in Bodin a series of distinctions regarding international pacts which 
should not be disregarded in a study devoted to the problems of jus gentium in his th 
work. These include: 1) the character of the alliance; 2) the meaning of equal alliance it 
(al qua fadere) and its external requisites; 3) the implications of this idea—‘“‘Foi est . 
le seul fondement et appuy de justice sur laquelle sont fondées toutes les Républiques, J 
alliance a sociétés des hommes aussi faut-il qu’elle demeure sacrée et inviolable”; cc 
4) consideration of this idea as fundamental to “équité naturelle”; 5) the juridical fe 
differences between treaties made with the agreement of institutions of the state 
and those made without their cooperation. (See Book 1, chapters 7 and 8, and al 
Book v, chapter 6.) Finally, it is necessary to understand clearly which decision is tl 
to prevail in each conflict, and who is to act as the decisive agent. It seems that He 


Bodin’s philosophical background, not lacking a metaphysical aspect, has great 
influence on him. Ww 
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1g every scientist tried to prove mathematically the validity of his 
in ideas. Grotius became the intellectual leader, the juridical apostle, 
n of the new economy’s dynamic expansion. His country, Holland, 
d was the most outstanding example of the financial and commercial 
capitalism which began to flourish at that time. Holland then had 
r- the most perfect instrumental economic apparatus in existence: 
y fleet, credit bank, monetary stock, company shares. It was the 
e golden age of the Dutch East India Company, to which Grotius 
e was so Close, and an age in which colonization was in a period of 
splendor. 

L- The new forces demanded free access through contract and 
f liberty of transaction everywhere. The impulse of the Renaissance, 
e the belief in the limitless capacity of the human will, was trans- 
. ferred to the economic and political field. The sovereignty of the 
C states was exalted, and the factual base of jus gentium, although 
; including pacta sunt servanda, was conceived rather as a quiescent 
e principle than as a system of generative norms; and the interna- 
tional society was a “custodia societatis” (Grotius, De jure belli ac 
} pacis, Prolegomena 8). In vain do we look for a positive and con- 
P stitutive principle to play the role of guide, or a norm of lege 
L ferenda. The only sign of encouragement which Grotius offers to 
5 our hopes is this explanation of jus gentium: “quod gentium 
omnium aut multarum voluntate vim obligandi accepit” (which 
has acquired the force of obligation by the voluntary acceptance 
of all, or at least many, of the people— Book 1, chapter 1, #14). It 
would be futile to try to find in Grotius some juridical principle 
that specifically justifies the basis of the jus gentium. He conceives 
it on the basis of private law, and consequently with the same 
juridical categorical obligations, founded on conventions, mutual 
consensus, contracts. In the international order he finds only “per- 
fect bodies” (states), characterized by sovereign power “whose acts 
are independent of any other superior power, in such a form that 
they cannot be nullified by any human will” (Book 1, chapter 111, 
#6, 1, and chapter vu, 1). That sort of unlimited sovereign power 
was to become the nemesis of the new age, well adapted as it was 
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to favor the economic aims of the epoch, and to strengthen the 
idea of patrimony and the commercialization of social activities, 
including even contracts of personal slavery and slavery of states.5 
Grotius was as far removed from any sort of organic and juridical 
conception of the unity of society as Descartes was from scholas- 
ticism. Descartes wrote the Régles pour la direction de l’esprit in 
Holland at almost the same time that Grotius published De jure 
belli ac pacts. Influenced by the blinding prestige of mathematics, 
Descartes in his Discours de la Méthode set the keystone of 
modern philosophical rationalism; under the same influence 
Grotius opened a new way forward with realistic juridical ration- 
alism—an approach which meant contractualism, and interna- 
tional pluralism. 

According to Professor Redslob, the Westphalia treaty contains 
the four arches which support the vault of international law: 
obligatory character of treaties, sovereignty of states, equality 
among states, and solidarity. I think the contention of this 
eminent publicist would be correct if he restricted the significance 
of the treaty in international law to the first three principles. 
The Peace of Westphalia did not and could not introduce inter- 
national solidarity, because its real basis was the apotheosis of 
the historical disintegration of Europe, after a war of exhaustion, 
into a multitude of sovereign states. Westphalia was an external 
peace, and it stressed a coordinate conception of the international 
order, empty of ethical purpose, an order from which had already 
disappeared the peculiar human principle of universal and eternal 


5“Est autem servitus perfecta, quae perpetua operas debet pro alimentis et aliis, 
quae vita necessitas exigit: quae res si ita accipiatur in terminis naturalibus nihil 
habet in se nimiae acerbitatis: nam perpetua ista obligatio compensatur perpetua 
illa alimentorum certitudine, quam saepe non habent qui diurnas operas locant, 
unde accidi saepe” (Book ul, chapter v, #22, 2). And in Book m1, chapter vi, #1, 
he speaks of extending to states the consequences implied in the thesis regarding 
individual servitude: “sive illi civitas fuerunt, sive civitatis pars.” 

® Robert Redslob, Histoires des grands principes du droit des gens (Paris 1923) p. 
216. In almost the same sense Charles G. Fenwick states, in International Law (New 
York 1924): “The Peace of Westphalia created what was in effect a new society of 
nations and gave to that society a fundamental law” (p. 19). 
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the value.? The most ambitious hopes of the signatories rested on 
ties, possibilities “to revive and to make flourish again, through peace, 
tes. friendship.”® No real solidarity can be discovered in the West- 
ical phalia treaty. I am not speaking of a factual solidarity, a cultural, 
las- economic or social solidarity, which is out of the question, but I 
t in do deny that there is in the treaty the smallest germ of any 
ure kind of organic, juridical conception of solidarity. Instead we 
CS, witness here the introduction of mechanical ideas into political 

of science, just as before we saw the entrance of mathematical ideas. 
nce Henceforth we hear of the “European equilibrium,” the “balance 
on- of power” or the “equilibrium of power.” Yet with the Peace of 
na- Westphalia began the epoch that is now coming to a close, the 
epoch of the political system of Europe as a pure plurality of 
ins independent sovereign states, the epoch of international individ- 
LW. ualism. 
lity Since then two cultural trends, romanticism and nationalism, 
his have combined to inflame the international individualities, the 
ace nation-states. The expansionist forces of the new economy have 
es. also been a spur to speed the shock between nations. All these 
er- factors have converged, making clearer the external and tan- 
of gential character of the association of states; but where can one 
on, find an explicit acknowledgment of the institutional character 
ral of international society? Romanticism as well as nationalism has 
aal been devoted to the cause of individuals, whether singular or 
dy 7 Commenting on the Peace of Westphalia in his Pensées diverses sur la cométe de 
ial 1680, Pierre Bayle wrote in 1682: “Encore que notre invincible monarque ne prenne, 
que ce qu’il prouve lui apartenir légitimement . . . nos voisins néanmoins ne godtent 
. pas la force de nos raisons. Ils disent qu’il faut avoir un esprit soutenu de cent 
iis, mille soldats pour trouver . . . le sens que nous y trouvons.” And in 1735 Johan 
hil Gottfried von Meiern commented: “Es wissen die Franzosen allemahl, wann es ihren 
oe Absichten gemiiss ist, sich des Westphilischen Friedens sonderlich zu prevalieren, 
- und dieses Grund-Gesetz der deutlichen Einigkeit zum Instrument der grdéssten 
Fl, Uneinigkeit und Zerriitung des deutschen Reichs, zu gebrauchen” (Acta pacis west- 
ing phalicae publica, Hanover 1735, foreword to vol. 5). 
8“Pax ... sincere serioque servetur et colatur, ut utraque pars alterius utilitatem, 
P- honorem ac commodum promoveat, omnique ex parte . . . fida vicinitas et secura 
yo studiorum pacis atque amicitae cultura revivescant ac reflorescant” (Paragraph 1 of 
. Westphalia Treaty in J. DuMont, Baron de Carels, Corps universel diplomatique, 
The Hague 1728, vol. 6, p. 450 ff.). 
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plural. In both movements the fundamental task has been the 
revelation of the distinctiveness, the idiosyncrasies of individuals 
and countries. Manners that make for differences, individual and 
national egos, language viewed psychologically and culturally, 
folklore, literature, philosophy, religion and politics have all been 
explained as products of a national genius, of a characteristic 
ethos and pathos. Both movements, as two facets of one historical 
impulse, have a vital center apparent negatively in rebellion 
against any objective norm, and positively in the conviction that 
their subjective cause represents truth and justice. Both romanti- 
cism and nationalism are forms for the appearance of Dionysus 
in the history of modern culture, with the summum as an exalta- 
tion of the subjective arbitrium. 

How could that impulse be reconciled with the historical 
reality which at the same time was developing an increasingly 
close international relationship of a cultural and economic na- 
ture? This interdependence of the world had necessitated the 
creation of many international institutions of commerce, credit 
and culture. Reality is often apparently paradoxical, and it may 
be said that although the prevailing historical forces were work- 
ing centrifugally toward individualization, they were also draw- 
ing the world into an international approach to problems, and 
international organization. It was precisely the unlimited ex- 
pansionism encouraged by the forces referred to above that 
rushed nations, especially the richest nations, into the economic 
colonization of relatively backward countries, thus paving the 
way for a period of high capitalism. The policy of foreign in- 
vestments created its own juridical-economic apparatus. But it 
also produced an inevitable political consequence: imperialism. 
If the internal sovereignty of a state has no limits, if its con- 
stitutional or legislative acts are the product of the supreme 


creative power, then every juridical status, whether of persons, 
lands, corporations or concessions, can be modified when the 
juridical postulate of the national organization is changed, or 
when the law is modified. In short, how could investments in 
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foreign countries be protected juridically? This is merely one 
illustration of the radical incompatibility of the sovereign state, 
as it has been traditionally understood, and any possible inter- 
national order. The idea of an omnipotent sovereignty is con- 
tradictory to that of international law, that is, a supernational 
and superstate norm as a center of reference to which each 
national law should be subordinated.?® 

When the World War started in 1914, the progress of inter- 
national law had been enormous, as evidenced by the numerous 
organs created by mutual consent to accomplish specific ends for 
which an international community was necessary. Conferences 
and congresses, treaties, conventions and agreements had multi- 


®In order to see this question in its true magnitude, it should be sufficient for 
American readers to consider that it was precisely foreign investments which were 
the cause of most military intervention by Europe and the United States in the 
countries of Ibero-America. These interventions provoked a declaration by Carlos 
Calvo, Argentine author and minister of state, in 1867—the year of Maximilian’s 
tragedy in Mexico. Calvo upheld the thesis that sovereignty of the state makes 
damage inflicted upon the property of foreigners a private affair of the state, and 
consequently that every complaint should be dealt with, as a matter of sovereignty, 
by the country’s own courts. This thesis, presented by Calvo to the Pan-American 
Congress in 1890, received the unanimous approval of the Ibero-American countries 
but was not accepted by the United States. Later, in response to the intervention 
of Great Britain, Germany and Italy in fixing the obligation of Venezuela in regard 
to an external loan, Dr. Luis Drago, the Argentine minister of foreign affairs, pre- 
sented a note to Washington invoking the Monroe Doctrine and urging acceptance 
of the principle that the collection of economic claims of citizens of any country 
against the government of any South American country should not be effected by 
armed forces. The Hague Peace Conference in 1907 accepted, with many reservations, 
this thesis which had been flatly denied by Theodore Roosevelt in 1904. The Ibero- 
American countries presented a united front favoring this theory: recently it has 
served as the juridical trench from which Mexico has defended her right to reject 
any arbitration or interference of the International Court in the controversy over 
expropriation. She too considers her acts a matter of purely internal sovereignty. 
The antecedents of the idea of the state as protector of its investors appear in a 
statement delivered by Lord Palmerston in 1848. See John Bassett Moore, A Digest 
of International Law, Washington 1906, vol. 6, pp. 295 and 627; Carlos Calvo, Derecho 
Internacional (French edition, Paris 1896) vol. 1, paragraph 204, and vol. 3, para- 
graph 1276; J. P. Bullington, “Problems of International Law in the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917,” American Journal of International Law, 1927, p. 702; C. C. Hyde, 
“Confiscatory Expropriation,” ibid., 1938, p. 760; Dr. Luis Drago, “State Loans in 
their Relation to International Policy,” American Journal of International Law, 
1907; and the Mexican Government’s The True Facts about the Expropriation of 
the Oil Companies’ Properties in Mexico (Mexico City 1940). 
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plied the “international unions” of administrative character. One of 
had the feeling that a decisive step was near. The two peace th 
conferences held at The Hague in 1899 and 1904 awakened Le 
great hopes in the public mind and among the youth in factories, if 
businesses and universities; but, although the social ethos in = 
Europe at that time was fraught with enormous moral ambitions, - 
it had not yet taken root and was easily wiped out by opposing - 
forces. . 
The World War came to an end, and the most constructive the 
elements of the public mind thought the League of Nations well a. 
fitted for a peaceful organization of the world. And can it be th 
honestly said that the League of Nations has failed? An attitude oa 
of contempt for the League and for international law had already fie 
become common among the intellectual elegants—the elite which ob 
by its own vote assigned to itself the role of elite, the social group = 
that tried to give the impression of having had an interview with sl 
destiny, that smiled and dogmatized as if it knew the intentions is | 
of the worm which, according to Hegel, opens the course through = 
which history flows. Would it not be more correct to admit that the 
the League was born under an adverse historical constellation tn 
which it could not essentially alter? There is an Arab proverb, sa 
applicable here, which states that no one can jump beyond his de 
own shadow. ve 
As a juridical apparatus the League of Nations, though en- be 
titled to perform a historical function, was not an autonomous wo 
organ in a realistic sense. Besides being the result of a particular 
political moment, of a war, of a peace treaty, of exclusions and fai 
sanctions, it was completely dependent upon the will of the mem- she 
ber states. It was founded on several juridical and political as- the 
sumptions: sovereignty of the states; both the apparent equality list 
and the actual inequality among states; and the idea that the 
League, with its Assembly, Council and permanent Secretariat, tail 
could be conceived as an international government. This it could pre 
have been if the principle of sovereignty of the states had not a 
forced it to require unanimity for resolutions having the force — 
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of obligation; if the resolutions of the Assembly and those of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, founded by the 
League, could have been reenforced by organs of coercion; and 
if the fluid nature of social life had induced the leading coun- 
tries to reconsider the general status of world distribution of 
power. But the nineteenth article, providing for that happy con- 
tingency, was a dead article. 

It would, however, be an enormous mistake to infer from 
these remarks that once those things which we consider to be 
juridical and political errors are modified, the results will be 
e those we desire. Such a tendency of judgment is based on the 
e transference of a mechanistic and causal method to the cultural 
y field. By modifying the juridical basis of an institution, some 
h obstacles are removed or some favorable predispositions are 
> created, but by no means is the juridical transformation alone 
, a guarantee of concrete results. The only guarantee—and this 
: is fundamental for the understanding of past and present events, 
and for comprehension of the following comments—is given by 
the historical consciousness, by the tone of the social mind, by 
the most live and vital impulses constituting the visible or in- 
visible basis of faith or skepticism. Consequently we cannot bur- 
den the juridical structure of our international institutions with 
a mission that is beyond its possibilities. These institutions can 
become, if they are well adapted and well handled, excellent tools 
working for an ideal. They can even suggest the ideal—but no 
more. If the historical consciousness is characterized by a lack of 
faith, or by an opposition to the end which our institutions 
should serve, then the juridical institutions are doomed, because 
the effective creative forces of history lie, not in what is estab- 
lished, but in the vital engendering sources. 

The history of a period is not only a unity, but a unity con- 
taining an implicit hierarchical scale of values and ends. The 
present historical conflict is of such dimensions that it is in reality 
a struggle between two Weltanschauungen, despite the smoke- 
screen which envelops it. The battle has degenerated into such 
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confusion, however, that many people do not yet distinguish 
its conflicting forces. Unbelievable as it seems, we see many 
Christian religious groups and Mediterranean political leaders 
rallying to the standard of those who deny the Christian values, 
which were the most decisive contributions of Greco-Latin culture; 
and many small countries joining those who deny the right of 
small countries to an independent life. It is also incredible that 
around the flag of those who invoke moral and religious ideals 
of liberty, respect for the individual, independence of small coun- 
tries, and democracy, are grouped some of the traditional forces 
that have denied these principles. Of course these contradictions 
should prove that lines are not consistently drawn, and that the 
root of the conflict must be sought, not in what is happening 
on the surface, but in the deepest strata of the conscience of our 
generation. In so doing, we should see clearly the nature of the 
organic crisis of our time, the conflict between two conceptions 
of life aligned on ideas different from those now apparent. But 
the purpose of this article does not include consideration of this 
problem; rather it is to look for an answer to the problem of 
how to resolve, in international law, the evident inconsistency 
between the political organization of the world—the plurality of 
sovereign states without juridical limitations in their internal 
life—and the industrial, commercial, social and cultural inter- 
dependence of the states, as stimulated and even promoted by 
the new technology and ideals of modern times. 

Political and industrial revolutions have flowed in the same 
historical channels. Wherever human or economic forces have 
been strong enough, they have proved to be insatiable and have 
put in jeopardy the very lives of those who were weaker. That is, 
both currents, the political as well as the economic, have been 
agitated by purely individualistic conceptions, and they have 
cooperated in the creation of a world which appears, not as a 
homogeneous or continuous unity, but as a fantastic archipelago 
strewn with as many islands as there are sovereign states. And 
now, when the nation-state principle, so lovingly nurtured during 
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the nineteenth century, has ripened enough to absorb the idea 
of a superior race, and to invoke “charisma” to rule the world, 
the drama of international individualism reaches its most mo- 
mentous scene. We are forced to choose between two methods, 
between a method of subjugation or at least vassalage and a 
method which respects individual and national unities, yet ar- 
ticulates juridically, through superior forms, the world of today. 

It is evident that something very vital is dead, at least in 
Europe, for even the instinct for self-preservation and the com- 
mon interest among the peoples have proved so weak in most 
countries as to be unable to create that minimum of solidarity 
that could give them a chance of survival. And that lack of the 
very center of biological life—the instinct for self-preservation— — 
has been shown to exist also in moral life. The plume of na- 
tional honor, waved so high in the past, has frequently been torn 
to shreds, at times in an atmosphere that remembers not honor 
but degradation. We must stress, painful as it may be, that we 
are witnessing the most outstanding example of insolidarity 
known to history.’ 

What is to be done in these circumstances? Where can a po- 
litical polestar be found? Are there, among great thinkers and 
among the modern historical realities, some theories and facts 
that might illuminate the way? I find a theoretic answer to these 
questions in Francisco de Vitoria and Leibniz; a practical answer 


10 Sociologists as well as historians observe today a phenomenon that has been 
considered a prelude to the breakdown of most of the civilizations thus far known. 
The famous Gobineau, so alive today, wrote in his Essai sur l’inégalité des races 
humaines (Paris 1855), vol. 1, chapter 16): “Le coup le plus rude dont puisse étre 
ébranlée la vitalité d’une civilisation, c’est quand les éléments régulateurs des 
sociétés et les éléments développés par les faits ethniques en arrivant 4 ce point de 
multiplicité, qu’il leur devient impossible de s’harmoniser, de tendre, d'une mani¢re 
sensible, vers une homogénéité nécessaire, et par conséquent, d’obtenir, avec une 
logique commune, ces instincts et ces intéréts communs, seules et uniques raisons 
d’étre d’un lien social.” Arnold J. Toynbee writes, in A Study of History (London 
1939, vol. 4, p. 2): “One of the most conspicuous of the marks of disintegration . . 
is a phenomenon of the last stage but one in a decline and fall when a disintegrating 
civilization purchases a reprieve by submitting to a forcible political unification 
within the framework of a ‘universal state.’ ” 
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in the federal organization of the United States, in the status of 
England and its dominions, and in the new trend of Pan-Ameri- 
canism initiated in Lima. From a study of the work of the former 
and the behavior of the latter, I have reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. Francisco de Vitoria, in the sixteenth century, was the first 
to open a way for the foundation of international life on an 
objective basis. He incorporated into the idea of an organic 
“orbis” the idea of a common and inherent goal, that is, the 
common welfare of the “orbis” as a unity. This common ground 
and goal was to become the basis for the treatment of inter- 
national society as an “institution,” as a social and organic body 
with increasing social reality and with a transcendent function. 
But I find the complementary ideas of method for the articulation 
of such an international society in Leibniz’ Monadologie, which 
seems to me the most productive essay dealing with the resolution 
of the opposition between individual and community, in this 
case between individual state and international society." 

2. I do not consider it feasible or convenient at this time to 
try to assign to a single world institution the task thus envisaged. 
It seems to me more effective to profit by historical experience 
and rely upon the substructures of the two international organiza- 
tions that are meeting the test of the present hurricane —the or- 
ganization of England and her dominions, and the Pan-American 
organization—and to try to promote similar unities in Europe 
and, if possible, in Asia. 

3. If the relationship between England and her dominions were 


11 See Francisco de Vitoria, Relectio de potestate civile, pp. 104-06 and 110-12 in 
Relectiones (Lyon 1586); and Relectio de Indiis, Carnegie Foundation edition (Wash- 
ington 1917) sec. 1, #4, 24, sec. 11 passim, sec. m1, and the full second Relectio about 
the law of war. For Leibniz, see the Monadologie and De rationibus juris et justitiae 
(1693). The concept of “institution” is used here in the sense attributed to it by 
the great French professor Hauriou and his disciples Renard and Delos. See Maurice 
Hauriou, Principes du droit public (Paris 1910); Joseph Delos, La société inter- 
nationale et les principes du droit public (Paris 1929); R. L. Renard, La philosophie 
de l’institution (Paris 1939); and, in the same line, Francisco Giner, La persona social 
(Madrid 1899, reprinted in Obras completas, Madrid 1916-36). 
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improved by a new status for India, and if India, so sensitive 
to the high ideals of the union, agreed to play the role of 
autonomous member; if Egypt, heeding the new trend of inter- 
national society, felt herself freed from any inferiority complex 
and also accepted a place of equal among equals; then the Eng- 
land-dominions focus of international power could accomplish 
a wonderful task for the future. The Pan-American Union, a 
form of voluntary international cooperation, has begun to adopt 
political and economic resolutions, such as the principle, sub- 
scribed to in essence by all the nations of the American con- 
tinents, of the indivisibility of peace in the western hemisphere; 
the foundation of the Interamerican Economic and Financial 
Advisory Committee; and the proposal to build up naval and 
air bases which may be used by any member for the defense of 
the continent. The present trend of Pan-American policy is 
evidence of the dawn, no more and no less, of an “institution” 
dedicated to the idea of a cooperative peace. There are, finally, 
many reasons to believe that after this tremendous ordeal Europe 
will be more genuinely convinced of its essential unity and of its 
necessity for peace. Consequently, it is possible to think that 
once this hecatomb has ceased, the idea of a minority of thinkers 
and statesmen of some years ago, a United States of Europe, will 
find a propitious climate, particularly if it has the good fortune 
to be promoted by an international group of promirent men 
with a clear vision of their historical task. The political goal for 
each member of the group must be that of the federation: au- 
tonomy of the members, but restricted, limited sovereignty. 

4. Common basic ideals among three or four such international 
unities should provide the ground for cooperation among them, 
and should give rise to some organs absolutely fundamental for 
any slightest institutionalization of the international society. I 
must resist the temptation to present a draft of what I consider a 
minimum of institutional life, taking account of the experience 
of the League of Nations, which ought to be carefully studied 
by everyone—especially its failures, and the arguments raised 
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against it by “have-not” countries. I repeat that if we disregard fz 
the revolutionary character of the internal historical pressures bi 
that have resulted in the present eruption of the volcano, if we of 
close our eyes to the contradictions engendered by the expansion , 
of industrialism, capitalism, democracy and liberalism, we are U! 
psychologically unequipped to apply ourselves to the problems pe 
of the coming peace. For that peace, following the most de- W 
structive conflict, physically and morally, thus far known, can be - 
well grounded only if the forces with sufficient power to make = 
the terms of the peace are ready to sacrifice: a) sovereign control Di 
of raw materials; b) the colonial status, changing it into collective 7 
mandates; c) unlimited jurisdictional power of nation-states, in :£é 
favor of an international court entitled to deal with any conflict on 
of interest between states; d) control of fortified points along “ 
the leading international routes, which should be international- int 
ized; e) unlimited sovereignty, in favor of an international in- = 
stitution to arrange problems of emigration; and f) unlimited 194 


rights on the part of employers or employees over the organs 
of production, in favor of juridical regulation of their mutual 
relations, considered in functional terms. 

But if we want to go further and destroy some of the most 
pernicious seeds of war, we must prepare both for disarmament 
and for the establishment of an effective international force, able 
to implement the executive resolutions of the supreme inter- 
national organs.’* That, however, would require of the inter- 
national society a vigorous ethos, the pressure of some moral 
postulates, feelings and judgments—=in short, a belief and a 


12 While this article was in process of publication Mr. Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State, in a speech on July 22 presented an outline for a future international 
organization, stressing the necessity for a new league of nations and an instrumental 
force through which its decisions might be made effective. On August 2 the Gallup 
Poll announced that, in response to the question “Would you like to see the United 
States join a league of nations after this war is over?” an affirmative answer was given 
by 73 percent of a cross-section of individuals listed in Who’s Who in America. 
I consider it of great interest and importance that these ideas are prevailing among 
some of the most responsible government officials and national leaders in this 
country. 
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faith so strong and active that it could force even leaders to 
be led by it; so strong that it could give shape to a new style 
of international life.1* 


13 The bibliography on the subject is both abundant and excellent here in the 
United States. In the American Journal of International Law, as well as in Foreign 
Affairs or the Political Science Quarterly, there are many articles of utmost impor- 
tance. For the most fundamental problems involved here, see James T. Shotwell, 
War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York 1928); Clyde Eagleton, Inter- 
national Government (New York 1933); Raymond Leslie Buell, Isolated America 
(New York 1940); William P. Maddox, European Plans for World Order, James- 
Patten-Rowe Pamphlet Series, no. 8 (Philadelphia 1940); Adolf A. Berle, Jr., New 
Directions in the New World (New York 1940); Edwin Borchard, “International 
Law” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and “Political Theory and Inter- 
national Law” in A History of Political Theories: Recent Times, edited by Charles 
E. Merriam and Harry Elmer Barnes (New York 1924); J. W. Garner, “Limitations 
on National Sovereignty in International Relations” in Political Science Review 
(1925) pp. 1-24; N. Politis, Le probléme des limitations de la souveraineté (Hague 
Academy 1925) pp. 5-116; Suckiennicky, Essai sur la souveraineté des états en droit 
international moderne (Paris 1926); Max Huber, Die Soziologischen Grundlagen des 
Vélkerrechts (Berlin 1928); Hamilton Fish Armstrong, We or They (New York 1935); 
Herbert Feis, The Changing Pattern of International Economic Affairs (New York 
1940); Manuel Seoane, Nuestra América y la guerra (Santiago de Chile 1940). 








INTERNAL STRUCTURE AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER’ 


BY NINO LEVI 


N INETEENTH Century sociology, overconfident as it was in many 
respects, did not even attempt to explore the relationship between 
the internal structure of states and the international order. For 
one reason, scholars were prevented from penetrating this field 
by the dazzling effect of a legalistic slogan, the so-called principle 
of non-intervention in domestic affairs.? Yet it is not accurate to 
say that according to international law intervention is always ille- 
gitimate, for jurists distinguish between legitimate interference 
(“interposition,” a “friendly” intervention, etc.) and the sort of 
intervention which is a hostile act not justified by international 
law. The distinction is also made between individual interference, 
which is more likely to be considered illegitimate, and collective 
interference, which becomes legitimate when it involves a joint 
action in the affairs of one member of the international com- 
munity by all the other members. No jurist has ever thought of 
denying that the members of the international community do 
have an interest, and a juridically relevant interest, in the internal 
structure of other members. 

Another current of thought which may have contributed to the 
disregard of the relationship between internal and international 
order is the attempt, particularly in Germany, to explain foreign 
policy in terms of geo-political determination. But if the physical, 
racial, environmental or geographic factor has such a determining 
effect on foreign policy, it is bound to have an equally strong 


1 This article has been prepared in connection with the Peace Research Project 
of the Graduate Faculty. Dr. Levi had completed the rough draft of the article 
shortly before his death in March of this year. The final editing has been done by 
his friend Dr. Paolo Contini, Research Assistant to the Graduate Faculty. 

2 See, for example, Emil Lederer, “Domestic Policy and Foreign Relations” in War 
in Our Time (New York 1939) p. 43 ff. 
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effect in the field of internal policy, since idea trends may operate 
in one field as well as in the other. Indeed, whatever the approach 
and the phraseology—whether one speaks in terms of the natural 
necessities or of the supreme mission of a nation—there is no 
reason for inferring that a factor which has a certain significance 
in one field does not wield influence in the other as well. By and 
large, political theories and slogans, including the theorization 
of the irrational, have by their very nature a significance in both 
internal and international relations. The truth is that, far from 
being completely separate, domestic policy and foreign policy are 
often inextricably bound together. How many times has a state 
adopted a foreign policy of intervention allegedly for humani- 
tarian reasons connected with the domestic policy of another 
state, such as protection of constitutional forms of government or 
prevention of cruelties and persecutions, whereas its true motive 
was the development of a particular international policy? And 
how often has a course allegedly adopted for the protection of 
supreme national interests actually been determined by reasons 
of an internal character? 

There is, however, a deeper cause for the failure of the nine- 
teenth century sociologists to discover the interrelation between 
internal structure and international order. In the last century the 
homogeneity of internal structures of the countries which were 
politically predominant was so great that this element could be 
ignored as a constant in the international order. Any change in 
the internal structure could be overlooked, provided it did not 
affect the fundamental character of what was successively called 
“Christian,” “white” or “civilized” statehood. On the other hand, 
the racial and social difference from other groups was felt so 
deeply that those groups were not even considered as nations. It 
is interesting to recollect how frequently interposition and armed 
intervention were justified in treatises on international law on 
the ground of considerations of internal policy. But it is even 
more interesting to note that no justification was ever sought for 
violent interference in the domestic affairs of the so-called “back- 
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ward” or “uncivilized” countries, for such actions were considered 


a matter of course. 

The preservation of a common type of internal structure among 
the members of the international community was a taboo re- 
spected even by the rules of warfare. The main preoccupation 
of the framers of the Hague conventions on warfare was to stress 
the inviolability of individual property of the enemy country in 
time of war. This reveals that there was such a fundamental 
homogeneity in the internal structure of all the nations repre- 
sented that a principle accepted in internal relations was extended 
to the international sphere. The same assumption is found in 
Norman Angell’s The Great Illusion, the fundamental thesis of 
which is that since even the victor cannot expropriate individual 
property in the vanquished country, war does not pay. Of course 
it does not. But the assumption on which this argument is 
founded, and which was taken for granted as the basis for the 
comparatively recent bourgeois state, has been most impressively 
disproved in the present war. 

she situation today is profoundly changed. On the one hand 
the uniformity of standards among “Christian” countries has 
broken down with the rise of communism and fascism. On the 
other hand—whether because we have succeeded in overcoming 
certain prejudices or because we have merely been impelled by 
the pressure of events which have made our liberty contingent on 
the courage of the Chinese and the political wisdom of the Indians 
—we are no longer so prone to think that colored people do not 
deserve to be considered members of the international community. 

Today the nexus between foreign and internal policy is in the 
limelight, but awareness of the problem does not mean its solution 
has been found. There is too much speculation on what a vic- 
torious Hitler would decide to do and what we should do in 
consequence. Actually the changes in a nation belonging to an 
order in which a certain type of internal structure prevails are 
not contingent upon the will or even the consciousness of that or 
the opposite order. The changes which have taken place in Eng- 
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land and in America under the pressure of the crisis were not 
imposed by Hitler, nor were they inspired by a special tenderness 
for his ways, but were created by necessity. At the same time, they 
are so profoundly divergent from ordinary ways that even their 
temporary adoption is resented as a disavowal of the very essence 
of democracy. Curiously enough the people who appear most sen- 
sitive to these changes do not ask themselves whether the same 
changes, and much greater ones, would not necessarily become 
permanent were the external pressure of the dictatorial countries 
to become permanent. 

In examining our problem we must stress that the very essence 
of the international order presupposes a certain homogeneity of 
structure among the members of the community. In fact, from a 
legal viewpoint, if one follows the approach of the school of 
natural law, both the internal and the international order have 
some supreme principles in common. If, on the contrary, one 
takes the positivistic course—which conceives of international 
law simply as the result of the agreement of different states—then 
it is obvious that for each nation international law is only the 
projection of its own fundamental concepts into external affairs, 
and therefore international law exists to the extent to which these 
concepts coincide, depending on the degree of homogeneity. 

On the other hand, if we look at the evidence provided by 
sociological experience, we see that the very existence of any 
community whatsoever depends upon a certain uniformity of its 
members. I have never checked the famous experiment, so often 
quoted in books on sociology, which showed that a chicken will 
attack a fellow-chicken painted green by the experimental inves- 
tigator. But we may take that as a symbolic way of expressing a 
fact to which we are all witnesses: that a community, like an 
organism, either assimilates or expels heterogeneous elements. 

We may therefore conclude that the more uniform its members, 
the stronger will an international community be. This is no new 
discovery. Indeed when Kant, in his famous essay on “Perpetual 
Peace,” and Mazzini, in his Young Europe, conceived an inter- 
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national community, they based it on the universal adoption of with 
a republican form of government. Nev 
inte 

Let us now consider the consequences of a lack of homogeneity of a 
among members of the international community. Aside from ousl 
war, which is obviously the most drastic means of eliminating Si 
heterogeneity, one way of solving the problem is, as Bartolus inat 
expressed it in the fourteenth century, to have no dealings with stru 
“populi extranei.’’ But today, as a result of the improvement of the | 
communications and particularly of the radio and the press, it is mer 
impossible to be completely isolated from a foreign country. Iso- this 
lationism is not a unilateral matter, but depends upon the willing- forn 
ness of the party from whom one wants to be isolated. trie: 
Another way of solving the problems arising from the hetero- ing. 
geneity of the different states is to adjust the internal structure mad 
to the demands of the international order. Before engaging in Se 
this discussion, however, we must answer one question: who makes mar 
the “international order”? prow 
We have already noted that any international relation presup- succ 
poses a common denominator among the parties engaged in it. the 
History supplies ample evidence that this common denominator rela 
is established by the power or by the group of powers prevailing suct 
in the international community. The principles upon which the side 
international community is shaped are, so to speak, a translation inte 
of the principles upon which the internal structure of the pre- moc 
dominant states is based. This does not mean that there is no dif- the 
ference between the internal order of the prevailing states and amy 
the international order. Indeed, the process of adjustment is a exte 
slow one, and at a given moment the common denominator which But 
is valid for the whole international community will represent for less 
the most advanced members a situation corresponding to a super- min 
seded internal situation. For instance, even aside from a specific imit 
convention, as late as the end of the nineteenth century all nations com 
were expected to return deserting seamen to their home countries seve 
as criminals. This is obviously a reflection of an old way of dealing par 
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with strikes almost forgotten by that time in the “civilized” state. 
Nevertheless a link does exist between internal structure and 
international order, at least to the extent that we have no example 
of an international device which is not paralleled by one previ- 
ously established in domestic affairs. 

Since the international relation presupposes a common denom- 
inator, when there is a profound difference in the internal social 
structure of two states one type must prevail. A significant test of 
the importance of the international factor is the superficial adjust- 
ment to a common international pattern which is adopted just for 
this intercourse between nations. Throughout the past century the 
forms of democratic government were imitated even in those coun- 
tries where the social-economic prerequisites were entirely lack- 
ing. Japan offers perhaps the most pathetic example of the efforts 
made by a nation to prove that it is “civilized.” 

Sometimes the adjustment of the internal structure to the de- 
mands of the international order may be the result of a conscious 
process. During the last twenty years we have had a very significant 
succession of international conventions which implied a duty on 
the part of the signatory states to enforce substantial changes in the 
relations between state and individual within their jurisdiction, 
such as provisions for the protection of minorities, etc. In con- 
sidering how much of the change is due to the pressure of an 
international factor, it is interesting to observe this process of 
modification in the peripheral zone which comes in contact with 
the international environment. Capitulations furnish a good ex- 
ample. Capitulations imply the recognition that in the sphere of 
external relations some entirely new standards must be adopted. 
But these forms of deliberate—or imposed—modifications are 
less important than the changes in the internal structure deter- 
mined by a subtler process of adjustment, an often unconscious 
imitation of the structure of the ruling states in the international 
community. Aside from capitulations, which represent a very 
severe limitation on the sovereignty of a country and are a com- 
paratively rare occurrence, it is common experience that where a 
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foreign citizen is involved, the standards of the dominant nations Aw 
are usually respected, no matter how inconsistent with the whole due 
internal structure. natic 
In this respect, the rise of totalitarian countries has revealed and 
new aspects of the problem which seem to confirm my thesis. whic 
During the early period, in spite of the creation of isolated dic- a cle 
tatorial states, the accepted standard in international relations this 
remained the old one, which had been shaped on quite a different Fz 
type of internal structure. Thus in all dictatorships a kind of cour 
liberal facade was preserved for international consumption. The toa 
paradoxical result was that for years in these countries, ruled in exac 
the name of the most hysterical nationalism, the situation of Fasc 
aliens was much better than that of the citizens, both in explicit Fasc 
provisions of law and in the practice of law enforcement. It was a Fasc 
period of lip-service by the dictators to the prevailing ideas of the dans 
international community. Various pretexts were employed, for caus 
instance, to exempt foreigners from prosecution because of politi- une 
cal crimes, and if punishment was necessary all measures were Ir 
taken to prove that a fair trial had been assured, although ordinary a ge 
practice in internal affairs was based on the denial of such a guar- a co 
antee. But as soon as the strength of the dictators increased, they tato 
succeeded in imposing their own patterns. For instance, it is taken nati 
for granted in democratic countries that free criticism of any act exis 
of the government or of the rulers themselves is an essential attri- M 
bute of freedom. But because this viewpoint was not shared by Rur 
the dictators, the Swiss, the Swedes, and the Belgians and Dutch rep! 
before the invasion, had to enforce special laws and regulations Naz 
prohibiting criticism of foreign rulers or acts of foreign govern- A 
ments. The result was that certain acts which were permitted with terr 
regard to the national authorities were prohibited when they hen 
affected a foreign ruler, a situation which seems exactly the reverse war 
of the principle of sovereignty. had 
the 
The foregoing remarks may help us in an appraisal of the pres- gov 
ent situation and in determining what course we should follow. nati 
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A widely accepted current opinion holds that the present war is 
due to the difficulty of reconciling European nationalisms, that 
nationalism is the primary cause of the rise of fascist dictatorships, 
and that in 1918 America elaborated a workable plan for peace 
which Europeans either rejected or distorted to such an extent that 
a Clash of nationalisms became unavoidable. I do not agree with 
this interpretation. 

Fascism first came to power in Italy, that is, in a victorious 
country. Italy’s troubles in connection with Fiume were due not 
to a lack of enforcement of the Wilsonian principles but to the 
exact reverse, and even the Fiume episode was past when the 
Fascists seized control of the country. The professed policy of 
Fascism was for years very peaceful. Nevertheless the Italian anti- 
Fascists maintained that Italian Fascism was an international 
danger, not because it originated in a national question but be- 
cause it was doomed by its very nature to find an outlet for internal 
uneasiness in international adventures. 

In Spain the first dictatorial experiment was led, it is true, by 
a general, but the general was one who had never fought even in 
a colonial war and was not eager to fight at all. The second dic- 
tatorial experiment in Spain took place under the banner of 
national humiliation and the acceptance of a previously non- 
existent foreign control. 

Most of the other dictatorial rules—in Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania and particularly in France—were enforced in order to 
repress the national feelings of those who wanted to resist the 
Nazi rule. | 

As for Germany, it would be very difficult to discover just what 
territorial rights of the Reich had actually been violated and 
hence would justify dictatorship and the subsequent drive toward 
war. The Polish Corridor itself, later the formal cause of the war, 
had so little to do with the collapse of the democratic system that 
the new Nazi government agreed immediately with the Polish 
government on acceptance of the status quo. And after all, if 
nationalism were the main concern of the dictators, why should 
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they favor the spread of other dictatorial rules which would inevi- 
tably bring about a clash of nationalisms? 

On the contrary, dictatorships and war in Europe are due to the 
impact on a nineteenth century political structure of the same 
social-economic problems which so many Americans discovered or 
realized for the first time in the depression, and the solution of 
which has been the main domestic endeavor of this country ever 
since. In this respect the situation of Italy may be illuminating. 
Victorious as she was—having destroyed her historical foe and, 
from a national point of view, being therefore in an even better 
position than France because her only neighbors were small 
nations—lItaly nevertheless had to suffer from the lack of all raw 
materials necessary in modern civilization. In addition it became 
impossible for her to sell abroad the services of her workers, which 
were her only riches. As a consequence Italian industrialists allied 
themselves with Fascism in an effort to crush organized labor, 
because they believed that the only way they could withstand 
competition in the international market was through having a 
cheaper labor supply than that of other nations which enjoyed a 
greater share of raw materials and industrial facilities. On the 
other hand, the lack of raw materials and impossibility of emigra- 
tion were felt so keenly that Fascism maintained that the class 
struggle, denied in internal relations, was gospel truth when 
applied to international policy. 

The same social problems which gave rise to the dictatorships 
were the reason for their drive toward war. The same fears which 
made some groups of the ruling classes in Italy and Germany favor 
a dictatorship operated in France and England in determining 
the policy of non-resistance to the pressure of the dictators, thus 
enabling the dictators to conquer, one after another, the strategic 
positions indispensable at the outbreak of the war. In other words, 
if the very social problems now confronting America had not torn 
to pieces the internal political structure of European countries, 
Fascism would not have appeared and a drive toward aggression 
would not have developed in those countries. Even if such drives 
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had developed in some instances from purely nationalistic sources, 
the other nations would have found a way of preserving interna- 
tional peace had the same social tensions not made their rulers 
passive or active cooperators with the dictators. 

The main fault of the Versailles Treaty was that social and eco- 
nomic problems were not given sufficient consideration. On the 
contrary, economic problems were only aggravated by the policy 
of reparations. 

Even if the map of Europe had been drawn at Versailles in such 
a way as to avoid minor weaknesses, such as the arrangements for 
the Sudetenland and other regions, the Wilsonian order was 
doomed to collapse. The scheme itself was outmoded. In its perfect 
realization it would have meant political freedom for all nations. 
But what is this political freedom when no consideration whatever 
is given to economic dependence? Even the American desertion 
from the League of Nations is minimized if one looks at the prob- 
lem from this angle. American participation would have granted 
“freedom from fear,” but, alas, not “freedom from want.” 

It is too easy to point out today that the purely political liberty 
which was no longer sufficient at home could not work successfully 
in international relations. The interesting side of the problem is 
why this truism was not realized in 1918. Why did the Wilsonian 
scheme appear to be the non plus ultra of courageous idealism? 
My answer is that the nexus between internal and international 
problems was overlooked with the result that social problems 
which were then beginning to be recognized as important in the 
field of domestic policy were completely ignored in the field of 
international relations. The reciprocal aspect of the correlation 
is usually forgotten by those who “blame” the independence of 
nations in Europe, particularly the small nations, for the present 
war. It is perfectly consistent for one who opposes democracy to 
feel that, since a system of political independence of nations has 
failed, nations and particularly small nations must not resurge. 
To think this and at the same time to profess belief in democracy, 
however, is to deceive oneself. Of course even tyranny may appear 
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to be better than perpetual chaos. But democracy at home means 
federation in international relations, not compulsory unity and 
forced centralization. Liberty is indivisible and the end to which 
we doom the small nations today (“Proprium ingenii humani est 
odisse quem laeseris”) will necessarily be the fate of the small men 
tomorrow. 

If the preceding remarks are well founded, then the following 
conclusions can easily be drawn. The chances of survival of what 
we understand today by the “American way of life” are dependent, 
first of all, on the thoroughness, profundity and consistency of the 
application of that way of life in the internal structure of America; 
second, on the capacity to establish a type of international com- 
munity within which this system may live and prosper. 

The planning of an internal social reconstruction and interna- 
tional agreements with nations of homogeneous structure is the 
task of today, not of a remote tomorrow at the end of the conflict. 
If in cooperation with friendly nations we are able to create a type 
of international community which does not bear within itself the 
seeds of a future war, then and only then will an appeal addressed 
to the people of the oppressed countries have any real meaning. 
Indeed, if we do not succeed in overcoming the difficulties in the 
way of stronger cooperation with nations who follow our own 
way of life, then it cannot be true that the presence of the dicta- 
tors prevents us from building a better community. In order to 
make our friendly cooperation closer and more effective, some 
provisions should be introduced in the field of international legis- 
lation that would insure not only individual liberty, freedom of 
thought and expression and freedom of organization, but also a 
minimum standard of economic security as the common denom- 
inator of democracies. If, on the contrary, the reconstruction is 
linked with a military victory and conceived as the expression of 
the almighty power of the victors who reshape the world in their 
own way, such a scheme—no matter how well concocted— is 
likely to arouse antagonism in the vanquished and provide the 
seeds for future disorder. 
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THE TASK OF ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION 


BY JAKOB MARSCHAK 


War involves the supreme sacrifice: sacrifice of life. And it is 
natural for people to ask what the aim is to which they sacrifice 
their lives. It is natural that people today argue about forgotten 
fundamentals; that freedom, security, justice, order, economic 
wellbeing, have again become real things, to be weighed against 
one another, if necessary to be chosen one in preference to an- 


other. 

To my mind, the principles at stake today are of greater im- 
portance than institutions, economic or otherwise. Economic 
institutions are a means to an end, as all institutions are. “Mourir 
pour Danzig?” grumbled a French skeptic in 1939 who missed 


1 This article has been prepared in connection with the Peace Research Project of 
the Graduate Faculty. 

The aspect of stability in the international economic problem has been recognized 
only recently in important diplomatic documents of the anti-Axis camp. Neither the 
memorandum carried to Europe by Under Secretary Sumner Welles in the spring 
of 1940, nor the declaration by Secretary Hull a year later, makes any mention of 
employment fluctuations. Practically all their attention is devoted to tariffs and other 
trade barriers. The British Foreign Office seems to be more aware of this problem, 
foremost in the minds of economists. Lord Lothian’s last speech pointed out the 
connection between unemployment and war; and Mr. Eden declared on May 30, 
1941: ‘“‘We have declared that social security must be the first object of our domestic 
policy after the war. And social security will be our policy abroad not less than at 
home. It will be our wish to work with others to prevent starvation in the post- 
armistice period, currency disorders throughout Europe and wide fluctuations of 
employment markets and prices which were the cause of so much misery in the 
twenty years between the two wars.” 

The right perspective is gradually being adopted without question by American 
economists. See in particular Alvin Hansen’s excellent memorandum, “The impor- 
tance of antidepression policy in the establishment and preservation of sound inter- 
national relations,” written, as appears from the context, before the fall of France, 
but published in April 1941 in the Preliminary Report and Monographs of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace (International Conciliation, no. 369). 
This memorandum, if read with those by Eugene Staley and Walter Lichtenstein 
in the same issue, provides a solid foundation for the consideration of our problem. 
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the point. Anyone who would invite us to die for the gold stand- 
ard, or for the state ownership of railroads, would equally miss 
the point. 

The aim of economic institutions, or at least the principle on 
which they must be judged, seems simple: to feed, clothe and 
house people. We shall show later that this postulate is too 
crude; but we shall use it, to begin with, as a first approximation. 
The aggregate value of food, clothing, dwelling accommodation, 
and other things people need or merely like, is called aggregate 
consumption. To ensure high aggregate consumption for more 
than one generation, it is necessary to save for plant repair and 
construction, for investment. Consumption and investment to- 
gether make up the national income. In detail, national income 
consists of wages and salaries to employed workers, interest and 
dividends to investors, profits to entrepreneurs. To make it large, 
one or both of two things must be achieved: first, all men and 
machines must be fully used; second, the production of each 
man and each machine must be as high as possible. 

Thus the aim—high national income—must be attained by 
two means: high degree of employment, and high average pro- 
duction. Unfortunately, the two do not always go together. A 
manufacturing company may have to lower its selling prices in 
order to give full employment to its plant; a labor union, press- 
ing for higher wage-rates, may have to let some workers lose 
employment. Just so, the nation as a whole must often make a 
choice between employing more men and more capital, or paying 
higher rewards to those employed (and perhaps taxing away a 
part of such rewards, to relieve those who are left unemployed). 

Such a choice often becomes necessary when the government 
of a nation tries to shape its economic relations with another 
nation. And when unemployment is not the problem, the “terms 
of trade” become one: the question of the price, in terms of 
foreign goods, of each exported unit of home goods.? When the 


?See Henry Chalmers, “Impact of the War upon the Trade Policies of Foreign 
Countries. Part I, Continental Europe,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 1, 1941. 
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Germans occupied the greater part of France in the summer of 
1940, they had the power to fix at their pleasure the exchange 
rate between the franc and the mark. Only a few years ago, 
public opinion almost everywhere had grown accustomed to 
thinking that it was clever of any country to undersell its neigh- 
bors in foreign markets in order to increase its own exports; 
that any measure was good which would diminish imports: and 
that consequently the farther and faster you could advance in the 
“devaluation race”—open or disguised—against your neighbors, 
the better you had served your country. But the Germans in 
France did just the opposite. They gave the mark a high value 
in relation to the franc, and thus acquired French food and 
French manufactured products for what amounted to a small 
number of German man-hours. This was not in line with policies 
devised to diminish unemployment—there is no unemployment 
to speak of in Germany. But it was in line with the policy of 
getting much for little out of conquered, or any other, countries. 
There is a scarcity of commodities in Germany, and the Germans 
have extremely “unfavorable” balances of trade with the con- 
quered countries. They have borrowed from Denmark, in eight 
months of occupation, roughly the equivalent of the normal an- 
nual exports from Denmark to all countries. What they borrow, 
they may or may not repay. Cheap buying, or robbing, is the 
aim, not huge exports to give employment at home. 

In order to compare the economic institutions which may be 
the outcome of a British victory with those which may result 
from a victory of Hitler, we must use both standards: we must 
ask in what way the institutions might affect employment; and 
in what way they might affect the income-rates of the employed 
population, and particularly the terms of international exchange, 
of a given country. 

Arithmetically, national income is the product of employment 
(of labor, capital, etc.) and income-rates (accorded per unit of 
labor, capital, etc.). More specifically, the part of national income 
earned by workers is the product of hourly rates times man-hours 
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worked; the part earned by lenders is the product of the interest 
rate times the capital lent; and so on. The sum of these products, 
the aggregate national income, gives—as we have already warned 
—merely a crude approximation if used to express the aims of 
economic policy formulated by the government for the people. 
It is the people’s subjective satisfaction which matters, its con- 
tentment, or “psychic income”—and this is not very well meas- 
ured by national income. We are not concerned here with the 
frequently discussed difficulties of allowing for changing prices 
and the changing qualities of goods. Even disregarding these 
difficulties, there are a number of important factors of discontent 
which affect “psychic income” but which are not taken into ac- 
count in that straight and single figure, the national income. 

People today dislike inequality. They feel oppressed by in- 
security. And they do not welcome leisure if it is forced upon 
them. All three of these distinct disutilities are produced by un- 
employment of the modern type. It accentuates inequality of in- 
come between families in the same social stratum,’ with some 
having and others lacking employment. Even within a family it 
creates inequality—of prestige and responsibilities if not of con- 
sumption—between the working members and the unemployed 
would-be earners. The second disutility, insecurity, is if possible 
of an even greater psychological importance. It is not the fluctua- 
tions of income, but the unexpected timing and size of the fluctua- 
tions—against which no ordinary saving and not even established 
insurance practices can provide—that has proved psychologically 
devastating. Finally, the blessing of leisure, even paid leisure, be- 
comes a curse to many if it is forced leisure, at a wrong age, for 
an indeterminate time. 

Recent investigations of the psychology of unemployed in- 


8 The existing measurements of some general “inequality coefficient” for the nation 
as a whole are of little relevance to our argument: it is the income comparisons 
between neighbors across the street which matter here. 

* Men without Work (Cambridge 1938). E. Wight Bakke, The Unemployed Worker 
and Citizens without Work, publications of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University (New Haven 1940). 
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dustrial workers have made clear these disutilities, which are to 
the economist, because they are to the people, evils in themselves, 
independent of and in addition to any concomitant drop in the 
aggregate income of the family. or the individual. There have 
been no such investigations, to my knowledge, for the middle 
classes. Yet few of us who have read our newspapers and observed 
our neighbors in the last twenty years can have failed to see the 
unhappiness wrought by insecurity. Even where, after a depres- 
sion and a boom, real income has reached the old or even a higher 
level—as may have happened, to judge from aggregate national 
figures, for a sizeable proportion of Americans in 1929-39—people 
would in all probability have preferred a lower but secure average 
rather than the involuntary gambling with their fortunes. 

Of the factors which, arithmetically, make the aggregate national 
income, that of employment seems to have a heavier weight 
psychologically and hence economically.® Of course, even if proper 
weights are assigned to inequality, insecurity, forced leisure (all 
of which we may call economic values in addition to food, cloth- 
ing, etc.), the answer is not final. There remains, for example, 
such a thing as liberty. Even if a German victory could promise, 
with full certainty, a world of very well fed slaves, men might 


prefer freedom. 


Yet, even though economics cannot give a final answer, any 
evaluation of the future which disregards food, clothing and hous- 
ing, which is indifferent to equality and security, would be use- 
less. The 1930’s, during which world depression destroyed the 
peace of the world, prove this. The internal economic unrest had 
its economic causes; in fact, very similar economic causes brought 
Hitler to power in 1933 and split France in 1934, and thus made 


war inevitable. 


5 If a is employment and 6b the income-rate per employed, the Benthamistic welfare 
economist will try to maximize, not the aggregate income ab but, say a*b, where k 
(the “weight”) is larger than one. This is merely an illustration. No specific formula 


is really needed for the argument in the text. 
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In the analysis of the economic causation of international un- 
rest, pretexts have often been taken for causes. Germany’s insuf- 
ficient supply of raw materials was a pretext used by the Nazis. 
But German unemployment was a cause of the Nazis, and hence 
of the war. International trade barriers were a bad thing; but 
they would never have reached the dimensions they did reach 
in the 1930's if unemployment had not induced statesmen to raise 
them. 

The lack of “internal economic stability,” or “security,” is, in 
modern industrial countries, typified by unemployment of wage- 
earners, accompanied usually by lower profits. Without labor 
unions, business fluctuations may take the form of falling wage- 
rates rather than of unemployment. In the case of farmers, a 
depression more frequently results in an effort to supply the same 
or even larger quantities of produce, at prices which hardly cover 
the costs, than in abandonment of farms. Both theory and ex- 
perience show that it is not beyond human power to combat any 
of these forms of fluctuation of incomes. Countries sufficiently 
independent of foreign trade—Roosevelt’s America and Hitler’s 
Germany—have shown beyond any doubt that depression can 
be stopped. But to cut a country off from foreign trade may im- 
poverish it by an amount comparable to any presumable de- 
pression loss. If a country, by the nature of its soil and of its 
inhabitants’ skill, has much to gain from its foreign trade, it had 
better not choose to further the internal struggle against unem- 
ployment by insulating itself from the world. 

Yet here is the dilemma: while attempting to achieve internal 
economic stability, a country may endanger the stability of its 
currency in the international markets. This is true because any 
reemployment of men and plants previously idle involves at least 
a slight rise in prices—not always slight enough to avoid a con- 
sequent fall of exports, a “disturbance of the balance of payments” 
and a following loss of gold; or, if the country has already left 
the gold standard because of previous such gold losses, the re- 
employment may entail depreciation of the currency. And the loss 
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of gold or the depreciation is too often aggravated by specula- 
tion, awaiting and creating further depreciation. The origin of 
the process—the rise in prices which accompanies reemployment 
—is a familiar thing in this year of rearmament: the best plants 
and men are soon fully employed, and the cost-level is dominated 
by the second and third best—a situation in which the notorious 
“bottlenecks” (where cost becomes, in principle, infinite) are 
merely an extreme case. Both Hoover’s RFC and Roosevelt’s WPA 
had, and were intended to have, the effect of a slight price rise. 
At the old dollar parity, American exports could not have been 
maintained on the same price level. The efforts of Belgium, 
France, Holland, at economic recovery in the late 1930's required 
devaluation of the currency lest they prove futile. Such devalua- 
tions were, in general, the outcome of long and painful hesitation 
and struggle. They could have been tried earlier and more ration- 
ally, but their purpose would be defeated if they were used too 
often. It is impossible to purchase stable employment at the price 
of unpredictably fluctuating exchange rates: such fluctuations 
mean unpredictable prices, and profits or losses, for anyone who 
directly or even indirectly buys from or sells to foreigners. And 
insecurity of profits leads to insecurity of payrolls. 

Is it, then, impossible to obtain stability of employment with- 
out sacrificing either external trade or the stability of exchange 
rates? 

Two solutions have been worked out in theory and partly 
applied in practice: the “democratic” solution—an international 
business cycle policy operated by monetary agreements; and the 
“totalitarian” solution—national or “continental” planning poli- 
cies, supplemented by commodity agreements.® 


®See Michael A. Heilperin, “Totalitarian Trade,” World Affairs Interpreter, vol. 
12, no. 1 (January 1941); Hans Staudinger, “The Future of Totalitarian Barter 
Trade,” Social Research, vol. 7, no. 4 (November 1940); Paul T. Ellsworth, “An 
Economic Foreign Policy for America,” Proceedings of the 53rd Annual Meeting 
of the American Economic Association, December 1940 (February 1941); Louis 
Domeratzky, “Germany's Plans for Post-War Economy,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 10, 1941. 
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If a Swiss Family Robinson can successfully plan the year’s 
work and needs, there is no abstract logical reason which makes 
planning impossible on the scale of a nation. The concrete reasons 
—which boil down to the weakness and laziness of honor-seeking 
officials in comparison with the vigor of profit-seeking entre- 
preneurs—may or may not be formidable. We are here concerned, 
however, with merely the international aspects of the problem. 
The international trade of a totalitarian country is handled by a 
monopolist: the government. If it deals with a number of politi- 
cally independent nontotalitarian countries, or if it deals with 
unorganized exporters and importers of one such country (or of 
one continent), we have a case similar to that of a monopolist 
selling his products to unorganized consumers, or buying raw 
materials from unorganized peasants. If, on the other hand, the 
trade proceeds between two totalitarian governments, we have a 
case of bilateral monopoly, similar to the relations between two 
powerful concerns, one needing for its production the raw ma- 
terials made by the other, or to the relations between a strong 
labor union and an employers’ federation. 

The similarity between intergovernmental transactions and 
transactions between private monopolists is somewhat obscured by 
specific techniques. Private sales and purchases are stipulated in 
a national currency, and the bargaining is reduced mainly to 
questions of price and of credit conditions. A monopolistic gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, in transactions with a foreign gov- 
ernment can exert its power not only by fixing prices and credit 
conditions, but in addition by fixing the exchange rate at which 
foreign prices are translated into prices expressed in the national 
currency. Or the pretense of a monetary transaction can be 
abandoned altogether, and the bargain made in terms of so many 
bushels of a foreign commodity against so many tons of a domestic 
one. This, however, is hardly more than a purely technical dif- 
ference. 

The three essential facts about monopolistic trading are these: 
(1) If a monopolist sells to, or buys from, unorganized parties, he 
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5 is able to make a profit larger than he could if he were not a 
; monopolist but had to share the market with others. (2) If a 
monopolist sells to, or buys from, another monopolist, no exact 
price can be determined on purely economic grounds; the de- 
termination depends on what is vaguely known as the “relative 
bargaining force,”? supplemented by any other force available— 
not excluding, in the history of monopolies, physical force. (3) In 
all circumstances, production made for exchange is smaller under 
monopolistic than under competitive conditions. 

It follows, then, in application of (1): if Germany monopolizes 
the foreign trade of, say, all continental Europe, and can let 
American oil and wheat producers compete among themselves to 
sell their wares to Germany, Germany wins and America loses. 
But if American exporters and importers of each commodity are 
also organized into trading units, it becomes less obvious who will 
exploit whom, and the decision may depend on relative political 
—in the last resort, on military—power. This follows from (2). 
Finally, the total amount of trade will in any case be smaller than 
under free competition. 

Thus if one part of the world faces the rest as a monopolistic 
unit, it can exact economic advantages, unless the rest of the 
world organizes itself as well; but in that case, the rest of the 
world would do well to supplement economic organization with 
military power. A restricted trade can then proceed, in an atmos- 
phere of uneasy peace, without too flagrant onesided exploitation. 
But who would call that stability? 

Against these drawbacks, advocates of the “new order” may 
picture the advantages of a planned economy within each coun- 
try, or continent. Unemployment uprooted, by definition, so to 
speak. International long-term contracts, guaranteeing, for ex- 
ample, the German market to the Bulgarian peasants (but later 
putting them at their partner’s mercy). No need to fear that any 
step taken to put the unemployed to work may make the national 





7 This cannot be treated here with greater precision. See my article, “Money and 
the Theory of Assets,” Section 6, in Econometrica, vol. 6 (October 1938). 
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currency a prey of foreign exchange speculators. A repetition of 
the events of the 1930’s, when each country had to make the un- 
easy choice between unpopular deflation and abhorred devalua- 
tion, would be made impossible. Would it not be worth while to 
eschew the democratic chaos of the 1930's, even at the price of 
having the economic machinery of the world yielded to the police 
and armies of heavily armed and jealous continents? 

It does not seem to me, however, that this is the alternative.® 
It is a great mistake to look upon democratic society as crystallized, 
fossilized, incapable of any further development, and therefore 
inevitably exploded from within by young, fresh forces of a new 
order. Democracy is still experimenting; its thought and growth 
are still going on. The League of Nations was an experiment— 
not more disappointing perhaps, in many respects, than the Soviet 
Union which promised justice and essential freedom, or Fascist 
Italy which promised a Roman empire. In the economic sphere, 
much fresh and vital thought was flourishing in those very 1930's, 
and there has been no lack of large-scale experiments such as the 
New Deal. Even in the difficult field of international economics 
there were important encouraging omens. There were, for ex- 
ample, the Bank for International Settlements, and the tripartite 
agreement between the United States, Britain and France. The 
latter is of particular interest. It showed that it was possible for 
one country (France) to acquire the unselfish, or, better, far- 
sighted support of others in fighting its own depression, without 
the necessity of being forever rigidly tied to an overvalued cur- 
rency, and without the fear that a devaluation, once started, would 
find no bottom. 

There is nothing undemocratic in an active national antide- 
pression policy. We have learned much about it in late years, 
in this country, in Sweden and elsewhere. There is nothing un- 


8 Eugene Staley, “The Economic Organization of Peace,” International Conciliation, 
no. 369 (April 1941); Walter Lichtenstein, “International Financial Organization,” 
ibid. See also my article, “Peace Economics,” Social Research, vol. 7, no. 3 (September 
1940). 
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democratic in an attempt to synchronize such policies, as between 
at least two or three principal countries. This would counteract 
the fear that internal equilibrium may be incompatible with 
external equilibrium—the fear that was the only rational justifica- 
tion of Briining’s and Laval’s deflation policies. International 
public works in backward countries, opening markets for indus- 
trial countries in times of depression, would be one important 
but not necessary feature of such synchronization. Spasmodic 
fluctuations of exchange rates, resulting from the lack of such 
cooperation, would lose their cause; and to make quite sure, inter- 
national antispeculative stabilization funds could be used suc- 
cessfully and cheaply. It is true that structural changes, as distinct 
from cyclical fluctuations, would still occur in various directions 
and degrees. From time to time revision of exchange rates might 
be necessary in consequence, to enable a country unfavorably hit 
by structural changes, and unwilling to solve the difficulty by 
wholesale emigration, to reduce its terms of trade rather than to 
have its population unemployed. Who would decide on such re- 
visions? An international bank, the same one which would be in 
charge of stabilization funds, might act as a Universal Reserve 
Bank. It could exercise all necessary pressure on the “member 
banks’ —the national currency centers, which would be retained 
to keep certain reserves and to borrow from the international 





center. 

The great advantage of preserving competition within each 
country and restricting the officials’ fiat to monetary affairs is 
obvious, even from a purely economic point of view, if we com- 
pare this with the “totalitarian solution” outlined above. Coercion 
is minimized. 

True, no organization, international, national or municipal, is 
possible without some coercion. Nor should one have illusions 
as to the possibility in international affairs, or any others this 
side of paradise, of a pure rule by majority vote, without stable 
leadership by the relatively strong. There is, however, a world of 
difference between these two states of things: a militarily ruled 
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European continent, with officials in Berlin deciding which trade 
conditions with a given foreign continent would go farthest to 
help Germany’s military might; or, on the other hand, an inter- 
national monetary body in which, in an essentially peaceful 
atmosphere, English and American representatives take the lead 
in decisions on interest-rates or exchange-rates, with stable pros- 
perity as the long-run criterion. This sort of cooperation is more 
easily bound by constitutional rules than a bargain between 
armed monopolists. It involves less coercion, both internally and 
internationally. And—we cannot help feeling—it is safer to rely 
on the fair-play tradition of the Anglo-Saxon merchants and labor 
unionists and the governments issued of their struggle or co- 
operation, than on the ethics of military domination underlying 
the “new order.” The economic acquisitiveness of bankers and 
labor leaders has yet proved less destructive than looting by con- 
quistadores. And—who knows?—we may find after the war that 
during it we have learned a few things besides economic acquisi- 
tiveness. 
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: ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
REINTERPRETED 


d BY ARTHUR SALZ 


‘ I; HAS often been observed that there has never been an authori- 
“ tative definition of the doctrine or aims of liberalism. Even the 
i Liberal party has “always included various schools of thought 
y united only by a desire for progress in the direction of emancipa- 
: tion.”! The very word liberalism had at first a foreign tinge in 
J England and was used scornfully as a synonym for libertinism and 
licentiousness. “A liberal” was the designation for a disreputable 
sort of fellow and, as the English language was considered too 
; respectable to be used to stigmatize the scum of society, the foreign 
words liberales or liberaux were frequently used. Cardinal New- 
man went so far as to brand the spirit of liberalism “as the charac- 
teristic of the destined Antichrist.” The general feeling was that 
the principles of the liberal politicians were un-English and sim- 
ilar to those of the continental revolutionaries. The adjective 
liberal, however, was used in a laudatory sense, and so the advo- 
cates of reform—the “reds” of their day—accepted the foreign 
term as descriptive of themselves and in the course of time became 


respectable.? 


1Ramsay Muir, “Liberal Party” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition. 
Muir gives the following description as covering probably all shades of liberal 
opinion: “Liberalism is a belief in the value of human personality, and a conviction 
that the source of all progress lies in the free exercise of individual energy; it 
produces an eagerness to emancipate all individuals or groups so that they may 
freely exercise their powers, so far as this can be done without injury to others; and 
it therefore involves a readiness to use the power of the State for the purposes of 
creating the conditions within which individual energy can thrive, or preventing all 
abuses of power, of affording to every citizen the means of acquiring mastery of 
his own capacities, and of establishing a real equality of opportunity for all. These 
aims are compatible with a very active policy of social reorganization, involving a 
great enlargement of the functions of the State. They are not compatible with 
Socialism, which, strictly interpreted, would banish free individual initiative and 
responsibility from the economic sphere.” 

2See sub voce “Liberal” and “Liberalism” in the Oxford Dictionary. 
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It is well to recall these familiar facts, as they are illuminating 
in more than one respect. The failure of liberalism to be formed 
into a rigid dogma is deeply significant: it is the very essence of 
liberalism that it does not lend itself to being confined within the 
limits of inviolable party dogma. On the contrary, its code implies 
the negation of factions. Liberalism is what remains when self- 
seeking interests are removed from a party. It is therefore easily 
understood that the capacity of liberalism to form a political party 
has always been rather weak. 

The dichotomy between the adjective and the substantive lib- 
eral is also significant. Carried to the extreme it suggests that a 
liberal liberal is a contradiction in terms. The apparent contra- 
diction arises from the commingling of two kinds of liberalism: 
liberalism as a categorical, comprehensive philosophy of life and 
liberalism as a mere bookish system of thought. It is one of the 
purposes of this article to analyze the intricate, ambiguous and 
hazy relationships obtaining between various shades and types of 
liberalism and the one all-embracing universal liberalism. 

In an examination of so-called economic liberalism, we are 
immediately faced with the question of whether the two terms, 
“economic” and “liberalism,” can be coordinated, or whether eco- 
nomic liberalism is a hybrid, even spurious notion, a combination 
of contradictory terms. The problem is not just one of rhetoric. 
It is akin to the frequently discussed problem of whether govern- 
ment, any government, can be liberal. Do not government and 
liberalism preclude each other, or can they be more than chance 
partners, their relationship more than an unstable compromise? 

Without going further into this problem and taking the eco- 
nomic realm as the subject of analysis, it remains a question 
whether the “economic” is susceptible to the libertarian process 
of evolution. When strictly economic standards are applied and 
strictly economic objectives sought, is amalgamation or symbiosis 
between economy and liberalism imaginable? Does not the con- 
sistent pursuit of the postulates of sheer economic reason lead away 
from liberal views? 
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It was one of the daring propositions of that school of economic 
thought that is conventionally termed the school of economic 
liberalism to have answered the above question in the affirmative. 
It asserted the possibility, feasibility and expediency of a liberal 
economic system, of a well balanced, self-determining economic 
universe not revolving around a central sun, the state, but con- 
sisting of an infinite number of economic “monads”— individual 
economic units interrelated to each other by mutual cooperation, 
each pursuing its individual advantage and exchanging with others 
the fruits of its efforts, with money as the common measure of 
success and competition as the driving force. They asserted that 
such a system could not only hold its own but could provide the 
necessary stimuli for steady progress. The pattern of a system con- 
structed, like this, with a minimum of underlying assumptions 
implied the belief that the equilibrium of the economic system, 
when not disturbed by external forces, would limit fluctuations, 
and in the process of expansion the aggregate vital energy and 
buoyancy of the system would approach an all-time maximum. 
Liberalism was considered as the means needed to impart inten- 
sity, energy, efficiency, and determination to the economic system. 

The particular features of the liberal school of economic 
thought and the mechanism through which it works have been 
described so often that they need no further elaboration. It may 
only be mentioned that, even though it could be demonstrated 
that the liberal school failed to give full proof of its assertions, it 
does not follow that the position itself is untenable. 

It is significant, however, that economic liberalism implied— 
perhaps for the first time in the history of modern social thought — 
a capitis deminutio of the state and challenged its undisputed role 
as the center of the economic universe. In other words, economic 
liberalism claimed for the individual the part heretofore played 
by the state, relying upon the benevolent and civilizing impulses 
of human nature rather than on force, violence and compulsion 
to bring about conditions satisfactory to all. Man was viewed, with 
proud self-assurance, as able to forge his own destiny and to work 
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out his own salvation. The state was dethroned, its sanctity and 
dignity challenged; it was relieved of the responsibility for the 
prosperity of the people. 

Economic liberalism was meant as a system to work in time of 
peace, and accordingly one of its limitations is displayed when war 
breaks out. It is the essential nature of economic liberalism that 
it is meant to be a substitute for war: by turning the fighting 
instincts, deeply rooted in collective groups, toward the market 
place, by converting rivalries into that peaceful warlike game, 
competition, the main cause for war is removed. Thus the system 
of economic liberalism is the only one which has no use or place 
for warfare and renders war anomalous.* 

It might appear that a system of economic thought so thoroughly 
based on the idea of peace as not to envisage even the possibility 
of war, external or internal, a system of thought that conceives a 
balanced and harmoniously expanding economy as the norm, is 
highly unrealistic. The point is, however, that by inference the 
view is suggested that in a liberal economy there are no economic 
reasons to vindicate war and, if war occurs, the state must be 
blamed for infringing upon the principles of economic liberalism. 
Yet any war marks a limitation to economic liberalism because 
liberal economic policies must then give way to a strictly illiberal 
war economy. 

There is, however, a more basic limitation. The cardinal idea 
of economic liberalism—that the economic system is free, self- 
determining and autonomous—was called a daring proposition 
above. At the same time, this very idea is one of its weaknesses, 
for it can easily be seen that economic liberalism is not at all an 
autonomous system but is heteronomous throughout. That is to 
say, it is contingent upon and correlative to a superior liberalism, 
a kind of philosophic and cultural “liberalism at large” which 
comes from different strains. Economic liberalism stands or falls 
with the validity or invalidity respectively of those values incor- 


8 This statement is not invalidated by the fact that Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill 
and others make some incidental remarks concerning commerce in war and peace. 
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porated in that liberalism at large. Remove one element from the 
liberal philosophy of life and economic liberalism loses its fulcrum 
and trembles like a house of cards. 

The precise relation of economic liberalism to liberalism at 
large is a complex problem in need of careful analysis. Various 
alternatives come to mind readily. It might be argued that eco- 
nomic liberalism is of the same nature as philosophic and cultural 
liberalism, and hence the consummation or epitdme, as it were, 
of liberalism at large: an application of that greater liberalism to 
a particular field of social activity, the economic realm. But when 
economic liberalism is conceived in this simplified and uncritical 
way many intellectual difficulties arise: the explanation of eco- 
nomic liberalism in terms of cultural liberalism leaves too much 
unexplained. If the relationship is not one of identity or homo- 
geneity, or such a one as obtains between the general and the 
specific (like the Aristotelian distinction between justice in general 
and political justice), in what way does economic liberalism relate 
to liberalism at large? Perhaps economic liberalism should be con- 
ceived as a fatal limitation impressed upon cultural liberalism by 
inexorable economic necessities. In this case economic liberalism 
would have to be considered as a stumbling block that thwarts 
the philosophy of liberalism and dooms it to failure or to weak 
compromise with the stern realities of social life. Or perhaps we 
have fallen dupes to verbalism, the juxtaposition of the two terms 
economic and liberalism is misleading, and to designate certain 
policies as economic liberalism is to speak in far-fetched analogies. 
If this is the correct interpretation then we should have to argue 
that cultural liberalism is a perpetual verdict of invalidity on 
policies that sail under false colors. .4t least it can be asserted that 
whenever the postulates of cultural liberalism conflict in any 
practical contingency with those raised in the name of economic 
liberalism, cultural liberalism claims priority. 

We are not justified in assuming an a priori homogeneity of all 
kinds of liberalism. This is easily illustrated by a few facts of com- 
mon experience. To begin with, it is a commonplace that his- 
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torians, even liberal-minded historians, display an almost instinc- 
tive aversion to the teachings of economic liberalism and to its 
theoretical foundations, although not necessarily to its practical 
policies and ultimate aims. It is also a familiar fact that liberal- 
minded practical statesmen have, while in office, refused to let 
themselves be hampered by the teachings of the school of economic 
liberalism or to consider the recipes of economic liberalism as a 
nostrum, and yet these same statesmen put their faith in economic 
liberalism when they quit office. The modern world knows both 
the liberal conservatives, whose liberalism is general and theoretic 
while their conservatism is particular and practical, and their 
counterparts, the conservative liberals, whose liberalism is vital 
and energetic while their conservatism is motivated by the desire 
to maintain the liberal values. 

Thus from whatever angle we view economic liberalism we are 
confronted with a haze. Economic liberalism seems nowadays to 
be one of the lost causes, challenged from all quarters—but least 
of all from the conservative camp. For it is a striking fact that 
economic liberalism, deserted by the liberals, has found refuge 
within the encampments of the conservatives, who seem to have 
created a monopoly of economic virtue from what was discarded 
by the liberals. In Biblical words, “The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head stone of the corner.” It is quite a spec- 
tacle to see the conservatives in all countries fighting the battles 
of economic liberalism, particularly when we consider that eco- 
nomic liberalism in its heyday, with its radical aims, uncomfortable 
proposals and hostility to vested interests of every kind, was 
strictly opposed to conservatism. It took seriously the emancipa- 
tion of the individual and proclaimed that even in the economic 
field it was possible to work out a plan centered on the mature 
self-responsible individual, unimpaired by governments, feudal 
lords, trade associations or other residues from an out-of-date past. 

It should be added, however, that economic liberalism has 
always covered a restricted territorial area. It is specifically a phe- 
nomenon of western civilization and of modern history. Even so 
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its range and scope are geographically limited. In the English- 
speaking countries and particularly in the United States the car- 
dinal postulates of economic liberalism were incorporated into the 
law of the land, while in some countries of continental Europe 
economic liberalism remained an adopted child to be disowned 
and abandoned whenever it seemed expedient. In spite of inci- 
dental lip service paid to it as a desirable arrangement of condi- 
tions, it could never get a firm foothold in certain European 
countries. It remained a foreign product, and the spirit of the 
Middle Ages was too strong to be overcome by an alien doctrine.* 

In face of the unprecedented confusion of tongues, reversed 
fronts, and national interests cutting across the catholicity of the 
doctrine, the question is who is competent to settle the issue. 
Grave doubts are permissible that the professional economist is 
fitted to unravel the tangle. The problem set by economic liberal- 
ism is itself not an economic problem: rather it transcends the 
range for which economic liberalism, as usually understood, claims 
competency. It requires the economist, indeed, to resign himself 
to admission of the very confined space economics can claim. 

Nor is anything gained by submitting the problem to the cui 
bono test, a method which means to take the bull by the horns 
but resembles more the bull in the china shop. It would be neat, 
of course, if it could be proved that economic liberalism is but 
the moral cloak hung devoutly over the shoulders of the rising 
bourgeoisie. Unfortunately the case is not as simple as that. Even 
if it were we would be justified in arguing only that the bourgeois 
mind, in a fit of creative imagination, had once created the system 
of economic liberalism, just as at other times it elaborated the 
socialist, communist and fascist systems, and then with clear- 
sighted acumen managed to see through the fraud and charlatanry 
and condemned them all as worthless. The insinuation of petty 
or sinister motives and false pretense, however, is apt to deprive 


4In Germany in particular economic liberalism and, perhaps, liberalism as a whole 

always wore the tinge of a romantic ideal, the aura, as it were, of an unreachable 
utopia. Economic liberalism, even more than socialism, was liberalism of the “chair,” 
requiring no participation in parades or mass meetings. 
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any thought of its validity and render any analysis futile. Ideas 
and ideologies should be given benefit of the doubt until evidence 
to the contrary is presented. The spurning of economic liberalism 
in totalitarian countries neither proves nor disproves anything, 
inasmuch as all achievements of western civilization are foresworn 
in those countries and, in Aristophanes’ words, “No lead nor influ- 
ence is allowed to liberal arts or learned education, but to the 
brutal, base and underbred.” 

Yet the failure of economic liberalism to make a popular appeal 
and the queer alignment of opinion concerning it remains unde- 
niable. The baffling alignment of opinion becomes intelligible, 
however, if we recognize that what we are confronted with is a 
germane rather than a casual dichotomy, a conflict rather than a 
congruence of two systems of thought which are linked together 
by a personal rather than a real union. 

We may legitimately wonder whether economic liberalism is 
actually an integral part of a uniform liberal philosophy that does 
not lend itself to partitioning or whether, at least in its popular 
interpretation, it is rather a departure from or even a distortion 
of liberal philosophy. In other words, we might wonder if what 
is traditionally designated as economic liberalism is actually the 
fulfillment of liberal philosophy or a weak compromise or break 
with it. Our doubt is strengthened if we imagine two types of 
economic society: one modeled on the requirements of a truly 
liberal philosophy and the other modeled on the pattern set by 
consistent economic liberalism. The two would not necessarily 
coincide, but rather would diverge from one another. 

How then is the relationship between a liberal philosophy and 
economic liberalism to be conceived? Evidently economic liberal- 
ism is a derivative from a deeper, underlying liberal outlook: it 
is rooted in philosophic, cultural liberalism and has a liberal out- 
look on the world as its logical and moral apriority.® Historically 


5 Democratic form of government is not a necessary corollary of economic liberalism. 
The physiocrats—advocates of liberal economic thought—visualized enlightened 
absolutism as best able to impose liberal policies in the industrial field. 
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and logically philosophic liberalism precedes economic liberalism, 
the latter being contingent upon the former. This is the primary 
thesis of this paper: economic liberalism might possibly find vin- 
dication within the framework of categorical liberal philosophy, 
but it is not sufficient in itself to confirm or uphold that general 
liberal philosophy. The rationale of economic liberalism is a lib- 
eral philosophy of life, and it is that very philosophy which gives 
it its meaning. It follows that economic liberalism is valid only if 
its principles and methods and effects are not invalidated by the 
norms of philosophic liberalism. 

Hence economic liberalism, as handed down to us, is to be con- 
ceived as a system of thought devised to demonstrate that liberal 
principles are possible and applicable to a field of human activity 
which for centuries resisted liberalization and humanization. The 
very notion that the economic realm is capable of being shaped to 
a liberal pattern was termed a radical and daring innovation, for 
heretofore the economic field was regarded as the exclusive domain 
of public regulation and control. It stands to reason that the 
inspired founders of the liberal school of economic thought failed 
to grasp all the implications inherent in their system. In their zest 
to find the reasons for past failures and discover the secret of last- 
ing industrial success, in their efforts to establish a principle of 
universal and eternal application, they narrowed the scope of the 
field of economic knowledge. They were led to believe that eco- 
nomics has to deal primarily with the formation, maintenance 
and augmentation of wealth, and that toward this end industrial 
production of physical commodities should be maximized. In 
order to maximize physical production a liberal economic policy 
was considered necessary. Thus the issue became twisted: while 
the classical economic liberalists uncritically took the existence of 
a liberal philosophy too readily for granted, we are inclined to 
think that economic liberalism is in fact justified only as a medium 
for the establishment of a germane liberalism at large. 

This conception of economic liberalism makes comprehensible 
the estrangement that has sprung up between liberal-minded men 
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and economic liberalism. Whatever other reasons there are—and 
they are far too numerous to be analyzed in a brief article—they 
all seem to converge upon the idea that the ambiguity inherent in 
the term liberalism accounts for intellectual confusion and emo- 
tional uncertainty. The suggestion submitted here is that a definite 
distinction be made between two types of liberalism: philo- 
sophic liberalism and the contingent, so-called economic liberal- 
ism. The two are not coessential or homologous, but may be at 
odds with one another: their correlation is loose if not casual. In 
case of conflict economic liberalism has to justify itself to philo- 
sophic liberalism. An appeal from economic to philosophic liberal- 
ism is not only permissible, it is vital for the claims to which eco- 
nomic liberalism gives rise. Briefly, philosophic liberalism is the 
standard of judgment brought to bear on economic liberalism. 
From this it might be inferred that one can be a liberal without 
placing reliance on economic liberalism and, conversely, that it 
is not enough to embrace the doctrine of economic liberalism 
wholly to make one a liberal. Seen in this way the priority claim 
is readily settled. Philosophic liberalism is indeed the epitome if 
not the very essence of modern western civilization; economic 
liberalism, however, is but one of the many schools of economic 
thought. The latter is transient, ephemeral, relative; the former 
deeply ingrained in modern man and, like an attitude grown 
instinctive, permanent and likely to last as long as western civil- 
ization itself. 

If we disentangle humanitarian liberalism from economic lib- 
eralism, the disinclination of modern liberals to accept the 
teachings of economic liberalism without discrimination becomes 
illuminating. There is a certain doctrinaire rigidity, an intransi- 
gent ardor for petty quarrels, involved. There is the light-hearted 
carelessness with which economic liberalism abandons all values 
rooted in tradition, custom and other non-rational or irrational 
motives of action. There is the integral rationalism of outlook 
and method. The school of economic liberalism can indeed be 
reproached for the unimaginative economic determinism which, 
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however inarticulate, underlies its conception, leaving no room 
for the specifically Christian virtues such as charity, commisera- 
tion, generosity, chivalry, etc. It can be reproached for its willful 
renunciation of any emotional appeal, for its inconclusive glori- 
fication of work and drudgery for their own sake, for its lack of 
any sense of beauty except that inherent in the logic of a well 
devised system of thought, for its apparently negative attitude 
toward creative action. To all this the sensitive historical mind 
is averse, just as the practical statesman and social reformer are 
disinclined to let themselves be fettered by the straitjacket of an 
inflexible system of thought. The unctuous rectitude of many 
economically liberal statesmen is too well known a phenomenon 
to enlarge upon. These are a few of the reasons that describe 
rather than explain the feeling of insufficiency that economic 
liberalism arouses today. 

Thus far we might then conclude that we should not let our- 
selves be deceived by specious if spurious words: homonyms are 
often treacherous traps for thought. It may be that the adjective 
“economic” detracts from rather than describes liberalism. 

The sad plight in which economic liberalism finds itself is not, 
however, of recent date. In a sense it might be argued that the 
decay of economic liberalism began with its codification into a 
body of scientific laws: when, that is to say, the vigorous spiritual, 
religious, constitutional movement, a movement for social, polit- 
ical and industrial reform, was envisioned as a rigorous scientific 
system, and thereby lost in buoyancy what it gained in logical 
correctness. When economic liberalism became a “science” it was 
deprived of its vitalizing energy and was made a subject for con- 
troversy and sophisticated argumentation. The burden of proof 
and responsibility was shifted from the battlefield of values and 
volition to the safer ground of logic and reason. When this 
happened, when economic liberalism pretended to be a canon of 
demonstrable truth, its germane source, its enlivening radicalism, 
dried up. Too often a clear idea is but another name for a little 
idea. Once an “open” system of thought is tapped off into a set 
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of formulae, thereby becoming a matter of erudition and learning, 
its push is gone. In economic matters, however, any statement 
arrogating to itself the character of invariable economic law is 
either false or a truism. The conciseness and conclusiveness of 
the scientific system of economic liberalism, the materialization, 
as it were, of pure economic reason, strengthens its logical position 
at the expense of its driving power. For at once the question 
arises: suppose the blessings inherent in economic liberalism were 
lavishly poured out—what then? Philosophic liberalism has an 
answer to give, economic liberalism none. 

In analyzing the tenets and rationale of economic liberalism 
we might do well to learn both positive and negative lessons from 
Adam Smith. In determining the limitations of economic liberal- 
ism we should take the same license Adam Smith took in his 
protest against mercantilism, that is, base our criticism as much 
ou moral as on economic grounds. We should, however, beware 
of the blunder he perpetrated in his wholesale condemnation of 
mercantilism as if it were a definite unified body of doctrine 
working unmitigated mischief.* Economic liberalism, like mer- 
cantilism, should not be conceived as a unified body of rigid 
economic dogma; it is rather—again like mercantilism—a tend- 
ency of thought and sentiment, having its roots primarily in the 
recognition of certain ultimate individual and collective values. 
Its tender spots lie less in what it affirms than in its reticence 
about the basic values which it presupposes and too readily takes 
for granted. Its vindication—for modern thought, at least, if not 
for its authors—lies precisely in the usefulness of its suggestions 
for maintaining those superior, extra-economic values which are 
our common heritage. Our interest in economic liberalism, if 
more than merely intellectual, centers around the question of 
whether or not it is the most promising way of securing the sur- 
vival of those values which, for good or evil, are the quintessence 


®It stands to reason that Adam Smith was also unjust in his treatment of the 
physiocrats, and that our appreciation of that system was unfairly colored by Adam 
Smith misconceptions. 
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of modern civilization—such values as liberty, freedom, tolerance, 
dignity of man, individual initiative, etc. Thus when economic 
liberalism is considered in axiological as well as axiomatic aspects, 
it appears as a rational and reasoned system of suggestions com- 
mendable when and if a country undertakes to maximize physical 
production by peaceful means. | 

Liberal economic policies are suggested as the most expedient 
and effective method, and that most in accordance with the nature 
of man, to maximize national or rather international production, 
and to lead all countries toward perpetual material progress. 

Why maximum production should be an object to be aimed at 
under all circumstances or whether conditions are imaginable 
under which the greatest possible production should be subordi- 
nated to other considerations, neither Adam Smith nor other 
economic liberals took much pain to discuss. The emphasis laid 
upon quantitative values of physical production by the early advo- 
cates of economic liberalism becomes comprehensible when their 
philosophy of history is pondered. Implicitly it was national gran- 
deur rather than wealth which Adam Smith had in mind. The 
very title of his treatise on economics, one segment of his rational 
analysis of modern civilization, is characteristic: Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. Wealth, originating 
in production, is considered the means toward national greatness. 
The stress is, in fact, on the idea of progress rather than on pro- 
duction for its own sake. Maximum production and effort are 
regarded as instrumental in keeping a dynamic society perma- 
nently on the path of progress. If unrelaxing progress is acknowl- 
edged as a self-evident good, maximum production is a symptom 
by which we can perceive that the community is in good shape 
and possessed of the will to progress. Both maximum production 
and material progress are supposed to be attainable only in the 
climate of peace. As pointed out above, economic liberalism 
implies a vision of permanent stabilized peace: the element of 
force and violence as a historic factor is eliminated or reduced to 


an innocuous minimum. 
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It would be unfair, however, to presume that the inspired advo- cre: 
cates of economic liberalism, and particularly Adam Smith, were be | 
blind to other than economic considerations. But they were too ade 
eager to remove the shackles of tradition and convention, too soc: 
entranced with their vision of a future yet to come, to cast more wit 
than incidental side glances beyond the orbit of strictly economic ort 
thought. As Alfred Marshall has pointed out, Adam Smith “was the 
the last person in the world to think that wealth was the aim of as 
life; the last person to suppose that the ideals of a noble life should phi 
be subordinated to the growth of riches by any wise and self- 7 
respecting individual or nation. And yet, as a shrewd observer of scie 
human nature in the eighteenth century, he concluded that a strict for 
logical separation of the business element from the emotional pro 
elements of private and public policy was the best, and indeed the unz 
only possible, safeguard against the weaknesses of ambitious states- pec 
men and the wiles of fraudulent traders. His position was:—let the 
us first ascertain how the nation may best do its business, regarded will 
as business. That being done, let us bring into the problem higher spe 
considerations: let us take account of the fact that the life of a reve 
nation is something more than the aggregate of the lives of its of f 
members; and let us face material loss bravely, if it must be atio 
encountered on the way towards a higher end. But let us count libe 
the cost; and let us move with special caution if the cost to the con 
State will bring with it any political advancement, or any material witl 
gain to the individuals or the ‘interest’ by whom it is urged.”” pro 

The vista of a highly geared, ostensibly autonomous economic as i 
universe arrogates to economic laws an appearance of precision vac 
to which they have no right. The presumption is that they are plie 
universal, absolute and mechanical while, in point of fact, they thai 
are in more than one sense conditional. Their main limitation is are 
that value is expressed and tested in terms of money, and money T 
itself conceived as a completely homogeneous and _ invariable eco! 
entity. Their validity is impaired, however, when social value is be 1 
substituted for pecuniary value. The modern trend toward in- inat 


7 Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade (London 1919) Appendix D-7, p. 731. mez 
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creasing the constructive action of the state in social matters can 
be brought within the scope of economic liberalism only by paying 
adequate attention to the difference between money value and 
social value. Strictly speaking they cannot be brought altogether 
within its scope, inasmuch as, from the viewpoint of rigorous, 
orthodox economic liberalism, any additional encroachment of 
the state upon the precincts of private business must needs appear 
as one more nail driven into the coffin, not of capitalism nor of 
philosophic liberalism, but of orthodox economic liberalism. 

The lopsided narrowness of the field of vision characteristic of 
scientific economic liberalism, its deliberate restraint of outlook 
for the sake of logical conclusiveness and consistency, its uncom- 
promising tendency to immure itself with the intent of becoming 
unassailable, its overemphasis on physical production, its strictly 
pecuniary evaluation: all these features account for the fact that 
the pattern of thought underlying economic liberalism is charged 
with negations, restrictions, limitations, margins. Historically 
speaking the liberal, cast in the mold of economic liberalism, 
reveals himself usually in the role of negator. His is a philosophy 
of forbearance rather than of positive action. Caution and moder- 
ation are his advice. Accordingly difficulties arise when economic 
liberalism is summoned to take a positive stand with regard to 
concrete and complex problems. We are too frequently put off 
with dissuasion and cautionary advice. A sense of proportion is 
proclaimed the cardinal virtue of the economist—justly so, as far 
as it goes. Yet the economic process unrolls not in a timeless 
vacuum, nor in a mechanically conceived time. The maxims im- 
plied in economic liberalism are overwhelmingly of formal rather 
than material nature—like Kant’s categorical imperative, they 
are a sublime canon of conduct but no more than that. 

Too much time has been spent here upon the shortcomings of 
economic liberalism as a self-enclosed system of thought. It would 
be most illiberal, however, to suggest that economic liberalism is 
inane and void of merit. The criticisms brought forward were 
meant to prove that the theory of economic liberalism is not suffi- 
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cient on which to base a liberal philosophy of life. The purpose 
was to demonstrate that economic liberalism is itself a derivative 
of such a philosophy and that its merits are indirect and inferred 
knowledge. Philosophic liberalism on the other hand draws its 
sustenance from other sources than scientific liberal economics. 
Since a liberal philosophy of life is imaginable that would not 
need to carry the burden of the theory of economic liberalism, 
while economic liberalism is meaningful only in the climate of 
philosophic liberalism, the idea suggests itself that even though 
the theory of economic liberalism were abandoned, the philosophy 
of liberalism would still survive unimpaired. 

The final issue is still unsettled: what positive merits, if any, 
can economic liberalism claim for itself? The question is not easy 
to answer considering that any comprehensive system of thought 
like this is amenable to a great variety of tests and expected to 
satisfy each of them. Moreover every questioner likes to take out 
or read into the system that which specifically interests him. Yet 
when a system of thought has been expounded and searched out 
in its technical details, certain questions will inevitably arise. 
What is its educatory value? What is its significance for our inner- 
most selves, how is it related to our final human and cultural 
values? Does it strike a spark from the dead matter of factual 
knowledge? Does it contribute not to the “good” but to the “noble” 
life? 

After most careful analysis it can be asserted that economic 
liberalism, despite all its shortcomings, will stand these tests. 
Actually it is one of the few systems capable of such tests, for it 
focuses, without evasion, on the human individual. It addresses 
itself to the common man: it is not meant to be an esoteric science 
for the elite of society, nor does it attempt to deal with the eccen- 
tricities of the mass mind. Its merits are concentrated just where 
the stream of economic reason flows into the ocean of liberal 
humanitarian values. Accordingly it is accepted by those who are 
cast in the humanitarian mold and rejected by those who suffer 
eternally from spiritual homelessness. 
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The message of economic liberalism is unpretentious and plain. 
, It is influenced by a well balanced yet stimulating economic and 
, social optimism, equally remote from wild enthusiasm and from 
depressing defeatism. It is needless to point out that the beneficial 
effects of an optimistic psychological atmosphere are more effec- 
tive as a remedy to improve given conditions than the most in- 
: geniously contrived devices. Disparagement of force and violence 
: as cementing forces, and the goal of international cooperation 
through mutually beneficial trade, are still appropriate even 
though there is no market for such values in these days. The cau- 
tion against crippling of the individual and turning him into a 
slave of the state is as timely now as on the day when it was first 
uttered. The implied suggestion that the individual should be 
encouraged to forge ahead by his own efforts, and find pleasure 
in so doing, is still noteworthy. Even more meritorious is the 
sound distrust economic liberalism displays toward the all-power- 
ful state which can completely control and regulate business and 
destroy the socially beneficial instinct for workmanship. The lib- 
eral mind of today is still not prepared to make the state the sole 
master and guardian of the destinies of the community, the liberal 
individual is not yet ready to relinquish his dignity and put him- 
self under the protectorate of the state which, by the logic of 
historic development, is an indivisible entity, the integration of 
power whose precincts are infinite and unbound. 

Finally economic liberalism merits praise because it has, per- 
haps unintentionally, strengthened our social conscience by limit- 
ing the merely economic while emphasizing the essentially liberal 
-—thereby returning to the original source of liberal philosophy 
from which it sprang. Economic liberalism, by expanding its out- 
look and conforming to the liberal spirit, may in a steady process 
of rejuvenation remain loyal to itself. There is today a vacancy to 
be filled, a gap to be bridged, a place—a royal place—for a new 
start by liberal thought and action. 





(Ohio State University) 
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VAUGHAN, C. E. Studies in the History of Political Philosophy Be- con 
fore and After Rousseau, ed. by A. G. Little. [Publications of the Uni- wor 
versity of Manchester, no. 167.] Volume 1, From Hobbes to Hume, his 
with portrait and memoir; 364 pp.; 25/. Volume 2, From Burke to alw 
Mazzini, with a list of the writings of Professor Vaughan by H. B. mo! 
Charlton; 336 pp.; 25/. Manchester: The University Press. 1939. thir 
This is a new and cheaper edition of a work which was first pub- of t 
lished in 1925 and which occupied Vaughan from 1877 until his death to | 
in 1922. The studies of which it consists deal with the doctrines of pol: 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Vico, Montesquieu, Hume, Burke, Kant, scie 
Fichte, Hegel, Comte and Mazzini. Vaughan was prevented by his the 
death from elaborating, or finishing, chapters on Rousseau and on the 
Bentham and the Utilitarians. met! 
Vaughan’s selection of topics, and also the way in which he treats the 
them, are determined by his own political philosophy, which may be whc 
described as a liberal or progressive modification of Hegelianism. He base 
starts from the assumption that “the central problem of political To 
philosophy . . . is, without doubt, to secure the right relation between mat 
the individual and the State” (vol. 1, p. 2). Accordingly, what he called sinc 
“a work on the History of Political Philosophy” (vol. 1, p. v) deals que 
exclusively with the development since Hobbes, for it is only during han 
that period that the central problem has been the focus of discussion forr 
(vol. 1, p. 3, and vol. 2, p. 278). “By the time of Rousseau and Burke, ous 
the solution to that issue was virtually accomplished” (vol. 1, p. 3), for spe 
the right solution presupposes the conviction, absent from the “indi- sior 
vidualist” doctrines of the enlightenment, that “the State is essentially the 
prior to the individual” (vol. 2, p. 91). The specific task incumbent the 
upon the thinkers after Burke was to solve the problems connected Y 
with nationalism and industrialism without forgetting that the issue add 
“deeper and more vital” than those of nationalism and socialism is doc 
that “between the individual and the State” (vol. 1, p. 4). Accordingly, task 
Vaughan devotes his attention mainly to the struggle between the ins} 
“individualist” or “contractarian” view which prevailed in the period aie 
before the French Revolution, and the “communalist” view of the for 
subsequent period (vol. 2, p. 64). His ultimate assertion is his belief ticu 
in a continuous progress “towards a goal which itself is essentially con 
progressive” (vol. 2, p. 275). p. 2 
Vaughan is guided by a philosophy of history, but he is not a philo- that 
sophic historian. He is a dogmatic historian. He starts from a settled fail: 
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and even passionately asserted view concerning the problems of politi- 
cal philosophy and their solutions; and the various doctrines which he 
considers, he views primarily not in themselves but within the frame- 
work supplied by what one may call his personal views. Thus although 
his work is rich in extensive quotations, the voice of Vaughan is almost 
always more audible than that of the writers he discusses. And it is a 
monotonous voice. In his treatment of the doctrines of the various 
thinkers he does not take account of the peculiar literary character 
of their works; he hardly considers the fact that different weights have 
to be attached to the explicit statements of the scientific Tractatus 
politicus on the one hand and, on the other, to those of the popular- 
scientific Leviathan, the deliberately unscientific Civil Government, 
the voluntarily obscure Esprit des lois, or the rhetorical Reflections on 
the Revolution in France. Whatever may be the merits of such a treat- 
ment in other cases, it is strange, it is even hardly understandable, in 
the case of a writer such as Vaughan, whose watchword is “history,” 
whose opposition to the doctrines of the enlightenment is decisively 
based on the alleged fact of the discovery, since that time, of “history.” 
To express the same objection somewhat differently: while no dog- 
matic treatment of the doctrines of the past can be truly fruitful (for 
since the dogmatic historian knows the answer to the philosophic 
questions before he makes his historical studies, these studies will en- 
hance his erudition but not his wisdom), probably the most disastrous 
form of dogmatism is that which proceeds from the belief in continu- 
ous progress; if that belief is sound, present-day views are, generally 
speaking, nearer the truth than earlier views, and therefore no pas- 
sionate interest in earlier views, no serious willingness to submit to 
the teaching of earlier thinkers, no serious effort at liberation from 
the prejudices of the present, no progress, can develop. 

Yet an historian, even if he believe in continuous progress, and in 
addition hold that the first “inspired theorist” of the contractarian 
doctrine was Hobbes (vol. 1, pp. 12, 22), should regard it as his first 
task to present coherently the pre-Hobbesian, the traditional, the un- 
inspired, form of that doctrine. Otherwise he is unable to grasp the 
profound change effected by Hobbes, a change which paved the way 
for the contractarian doctrines of Locke, Rousseau and Kant in par- 
ticular. Vaughan does not even attempt to raise this question. As a 
consequence his account of Hobbes’ “preposterous system” (vol. 1, 
p. 22) which, he feels, was based on what was “after all, nothing more 
than an ill-tempered caprice” (vol. 1, p. 161), is a caricature. Since he 
fails to grasp the historical significance of Hobbes’ basic distinction 
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between the right of nature and the law of nature, and even to allude tl 
to his doctrine of the liberty of subjects, Vaughan arrives at the con- W 
clusion, contradicted elsewhere in his work, that Leviathan “has re- tc 
mained, and deserved to remain, without influence and without fruit: b 
a fantastic hybrid, incapable of propagating its kind” (vol. 1, p. 37). m 
One is tempted to apply to this remark of Vaughan’s the following hi 


judgment which he passes on Comte’s remarks on the Reformation: 
“It is not, however, the injustice of this view, nor its lack of historical 


insight, that we are here concerned with. It is the impossibility of H 
squaring it with those ideas of evolution and historical continuity in Jc 
which Comte professes to find the basis of all positive enquiry. If 

evolution in human history means anything, it is that the develop- by 
ment of mankind must be taken as a whole, and that each marked ca 
stage to be traced in it has contributed something essential to the gi 
general result” (vol. 2, p. 230). It is a consequence of the manner in fo 
which he treats Hobbes that Vaughan’s account of the “far less si 
vicious” (vol. 1, p. 161) doctrines of the subsequent thinkers, in spite pl 
of being more sympathetic, is fundamentally just as inadequate. 

One example must here suffice to justify to a certain extent the he 
foregoing criticism. Vaughan interprets Burke’s opposition to the cr 
principles of the French Revolution as opposition to the “individualist lil 
theory,” to the doctrine which is based on the assertions of a state of ok 
nature, of natural rights and of the social contract. In giving an ac- ag 
count of Burke’s opposition Vaughan imputes to him “the theory of T. 
the State as an organism,” although Burke “studiously avoids the of 
metaphor of the organism” (vol. 2, pp. 25 ff.); Vaughan does not even an 
attempt to prove that Burke’s avoidance of that metaphor was studious, ab 
or to explain why he avoided it. He goes even so far as to trace Burke’s of 


conservatism to his holding the organismic theory (vol. 2, p. 30). As a 
consequence, he must interpret Burke’s acceptance of the doctrines 
of the state of nature and the rights of man and the social contract C! 


as occasional and unfortunate slips, as regrettable “admissions” —‘‘an WwW 
admission, repeated afterwards, it must be confessed, in his assaults on Cas 
the French Revolution” (vol. 2, pp. 3 ff.). In another equally revealing 

statement Vaughan, after having quoted two passages from Burke, goes un 
on to say that “both passages admit—it would be more true to say that OW 
they loudly assert—the existence of natural rights” (vol. 2, p. 18; italics try 
mine in both quotations; similar remarks are to be found on pp. 40, do 
42, 54 ff. and 60). It was known before the discovery of “history” that po 
a man who wants to understand the opinions of other men, either ter 
living or dead, must start from, and not merely admit as an after- rez 
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thought, those men’s “loud assertions,” rather than from doctrines 
which they failed to assert. And it was known that one cannot impute 
>. to an author a doctrine which he does not assert, if one does not prove 
: both that the doctrine is the obvious implication of explicit state- 
. ments of his, and that there were compelling reasons which induced 


y him to refrain from stating the implication explicitly. 
LeEo STRAUsS 


John Day. 1939. 242 pp. $2. 

This little book is an excellent introduction to Dewey’s philosophy 
by one of his closest and most competent followers, written on the oc- 
casion of Dewey’s eightieth birthday. The first of its twelve chapters 
gives in a biographical sketch an impressive picture of the man; the 
following ten chapters present a clear and masterfully organized synop- 
sis of his philosophy; the last chapter appraises John Dewey as the 
philosopher of American democracy. 

Professor Hook’s book is inspired by a genuine enthusiasm for its 
hero. It has been objected that it does not contain even the slightest 
criticism, but I cannot see anything wrong in that. If the author feels 
like simply saying yes, why should he say “yes, but”? I have another 
objection to raise, however: the background of traditional philosophy 
against which Dewey’s philosophy is expounded is painted too blackly. 
The typical reader of this book may decide not only to study some 
of Dewey’s works, which is desirable, but also to refrain from studying 
any other philosophical work, which to my mind would be undesir- 
able. Nevertheless I have thoroughly enjoyed this intellectual portrait 
of a prominent thinker. 


l 

f HOOK, SIDNEY. John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait. New York: 
1 

f 
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CARSEL, WILFRED. A History of the Chicago Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. [With an Introduction by Paul H. Douglas.] Chi- 
cago: Normandie House. 1940. 323 pp. $2.50. 

This book belongs to the category of historical monographs on labor 
unions that have been edited or caused to be edited by the unions’ 
own administrations. With the growth of trade unionism in this coun- 
try this type of historical study has become popular, but certain 
doubts as to its reliability might arise from a strictly methodological 
point of view. One might suspect that union administrations are in- 
terested in idealizing the history of their organizations, and hardly 
ready to do justice to defeated opposition movements or persons. 
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Even if it be admitted, however, that the historian who wants to 
use such self-edited monographs as sources is constrained to work 
under the assumption of their partiality, the fact remains that many 
of these studies have been written in an honest attempt at objec- 
tivity and have refrained from idealizing the leadership. Under the 
proper safeguards of methodological criticism most of the union 
monographs constitute a valuable source for the historian who wishes 
to trace the sociological aspects of the process of industrialization, 
the history of industrial relations and the functioning of democracy. 
Carsel’s study ranks high in all these respects. 

This book is not the first monograph on a needle trade union. 
This remarkable type of American labor union has been dealt with 
in several studies. The pattern all these studies follow results from 
the nature of their subject. The needle trades constitute, so to speak, 
the classical case of deviation from the Marxian scheme of economic 
and social development. To be sure, the origin of the needle industries 
is extremely “Marxian.” In their transition from handicraft and home 
industries to manufacturing industries they showed the features of 
early capitalism in its most devastating and degrading forms. Since 
the exploited workers of these trades happened to be immigrants 
accessible to the socialist ideas of their countries of origin, they 
surrounded their unionism, to which they owed their emancipation 
from misery and humiliation, with a Marxist ideology. It turned out, 
however, that the Marxian scheme of economic and social develop- 
ment was less applicable to the apparel trades than to most other 
industries. The process of concentration of capital and production 
has been confined to a few divisions of the apparel industry, and in the 
main the needle trades have remained in the stage of early capitalism, 
characterized by “cut-throat” competition among very small firms. 

As the workers recognized earlier than the manufacturers the 
necessity to organize themselves in order to withstand the impact 
of competition, and were better prepared and able to do so, their 
organizations have gradually become the only, or at least the most 
important, stabilizing factor in the needle trades. By pursuing their 
own interest the unions have been forced to impose upon their in- 
dustries regulations and codes which in other industries have resulted 
from the concentration of capital or from manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions and agreements. This peculiar turn in the development of the 
radical needle trade unions was bound to lead them into ideological 
and organizational crises, but from these most of them have emerged 
with a new spirit of constructive leadership in the industrial field. 








————— 
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In dealing with a small section of the needle trade unions the 
author of this study has necessarily followed the familiar pattern of 
unfolding the epos of a group of workers who, by sheer force of 
organization and untiring work on, and faith in, their ideas, have 
risen from the lowest depths of society to a constructive and respected 
social power. But the particular section of the needle trade unions 
which Carsel deals with has by no means been of vital importance 
in this development. The center of gravity of the needle trade unions 
has nearly always and in almost all respects been New York. 

Thus the specific value of Carsel’s study for the general reader lies 
less in the subject than in its presentation. The subject is certainly 
a fascinating one, but has been dealt with in substance in similar 
studies. Carsel’s presentation of the facts, however, is unique. It shows 
a supreme mastery of narration, seldom found in books of this kind. 
It is at the same time exciting, instructive and inspiring. 

ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


New York City 
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